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Cooperation between the Public and the 
Administration of Hong Kong 


Residents of Hongkong and all visit- 
ing business and newsmen, particularly 
from Europe and America, are agreed 
that the tempo of rehabilitation has been 
much faster here than in any other Far 
Eastern city. A moderate degree of all- 
round prosperity has been achieved with- 
in only eighteen months after the end of 
war. Hongkong has assumed a much 
more prominent position in South East 
Asia and the Western Pacific than it ever 
held before. Expansion of an entrepot 
trade reaching over the whole Far East 
is at present progressing with satisfactory 
speed. The promise of an increase of 
light industrial production for exports 
will be kept by Hongkong’s industries 
thanks to careful and energetic promotion 
by the Government. 


Without the general close cooperation 
between the Administration of the Colony 
and the whole community, Hongkong 
would not yet have attained its present 
prosperous and promising state. Mer- 
chants, shippers, bankers and manufac- 
turers worked together with Government, 
like a team, for the progress of the 
economy of Hongkong. The contribu- 
tions of many private business men and 
Government officials to the remarkably 
speedy rehabilitation of the Colony will 
not be forgotten when the time comes to 
look back, take stock of past achievements 
and acknowledge those whose contribu- 
tion has been of the greatest value; at 
present, the community is too busy and 
anxious to forge ahead, and _ elevate 
Hongkong, in a genuine competitive 
spirit, to the position of one of the 
principal trading places in the Pacific. 


The Colonial Secretary of Hongkong, 
the Hon. Mr. D. M. MacDougall, has 
taken first under the Military Admini- 
stration and, for a year thereafter, under 
the Civil Government, the leading part, 
second only to the previous Military 
and the present Civil Governor. Mr. 
MacDougall, now only in his early 
forties, has tackled practically every task 
of reconstruction in the Colony; with 
more than the usual energy, astuteness 
and foresight he has set to work to-realise 
all the blueprints of the Planning Unit 
(London, 1943-45) and the postwar 
development schemes which were advanced 
in conjunction with traders and manu- 
facturers of all nationalities. His 
optimism in the future of Hongkong and 
his trust in the loyalty and resilience of 
its citizens has now proved fully justified. 


In an interview with a representative 
of the Far Eastern Economic Review, 
Mr. MacDougall emphasised the very 
satisfactory extent of the co-operation of 
the public with the Administration. 
““The records of the postwar history of 
Hongkong show that the mutual under- 
standing between the community and 
Government was not unsatisfactory ”’, 
stated the Colonial Secretary, “‘and how 
correctly it was realised on all sides that 
it was through the closest co-operation 
between Government and the business 
dommunity that Ilongkong could most 
speedily attain its yoal—prosperity. It 
seems to me that Ilongkong’s merchants 
have, in spite of sometimes disheartening 
obstacles, done a much better job than 
most people expected. There was always 
confidence that Government, allowing for 
its mistakes, was trying its very best to 
wet trade, finance and industry going in 
the shortest possible time.’’ 


‘The institution of trade and foreign 
exchange controls was inevitable in the 
immediate postwar reconstruction period. 
However,’’ continued the Colonial Seere- 
tary, “‘in the course of last year apart 
from Exchange most restrictions pre- 
viously imposed on certain exports and 
imports were removed, and to-day foreign 
trade is practically unhampered by such 
restrictions. What still remains, a con- 
sequence of world controls with-regard 
to materials in short supply and con- 
trolled by international organisations, 
should be reduced soon. It is the aim 
of Government to free the business com- 
munity of Hongkong from every restric- 
tion still in existence. Foreign exchange 
control, is not a control peculiar to this 
Colony but again a consequence of world 
controls in respect to the conservation of 
foreign currencies and their allocations 
to priority imports. Apart from that as 
the financial and trade position in the 
world returns to normalcy, the Director 
of S. T. & I. aims to abolish the remnants 
of local controls as soon practicable. 
Controls at present in force here are 
insignificant when compared with those 
in many countries of the world.’’ 


“The promotion of local industrial 
production for exports and the opening 
up of export markets for our industries 
are receiving constant attention and we 
are trying to assist as much as we possibly 


can. The Director of S. T. & I. has 
been searching many markets for raw 
material supplies and has been fortunate 
enough to make large purchases abroad 
and to contract for considerable quantities 
for 1947. Such supplies were indis- 
pensable for the operations of many local 
industries like the textile mills, the 
rubber canyas shoes factories, etc.; on 
the other hand, Government has been 
negotiating for the sale at adequate prices 
of local products to markets abroad, 
particularly so to the United Kingdom, 
and Empire countries.” 


‘An official of the Government was 
recently sent to all major cities in South 
East Asia for the purpose of investigating 
conditions there with respect to the pro- 
motion of sales of our industrial products. 
This very extensive tour may bring satis- 
factory results. Government will try 
not to miss any opportunity of actively 
assisting all local industrial establish- 
ments.’” 


During the interview with Mr. 
MacDougall the important project of a 
permanent industrial exhibition or an 
international fair in Hongkong was dis- 
cussed. Government is assuredly most 
anxious to do whatever it can to see an 
industrial exhibition realised in the 
shortest possible time. Hongkong’s 
entrepot trade would immeasurably in- 
crease if the industrial nations of Europe 
and America could exhibit their products 
and if buyers from China, Japan, Korea, 
the Philippines, Indochina, Siam, 
Malaya, the Netherlands East Indies, 
Ceylon and all the countries in the Far 
East and Pacific were given facilities to 
foregather. The industries of Hongkong 
would also gain, either in the framework 
of an international exhibition or in a 
separate Hongkong industrial exhibition, 
the fullest advantage of potential buyers 
from Pacific countries. 


Mr. MacDougall’s enthusiasm is in- 
spiring, but withal it is coupled with a 
practical ability which with continued 
enterprise and cooperation on the part of 
the merchant community should enable 
Ilongkong to take advantage of the tide 
which when taken now at the flood should 
lead on to fortune and a new era of 
prosperity. 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE & TRADE CONTROL 
IN HONGKONG 


An effective control of foreign: exchange could 
only be expected if exports and imports are well 
controlled; as Hongkong’s foreign trade with hard 
currency areas is virtually free, an efficient control 
over foreign exchange earnings and outpayments 
is impossible, The particular position of Hongkong 
does not permit of full exchange nor any extensive 
trade control, The Colony actually is only a big 
port with a big entrepot trade, and a small though 
promising light industry, Practically all business 
of the Free Port of Hongkong is built upon trading ; 
if there is any administrative interference with 
the basis of Hongkeng's business the roots of its 
existence and its raison d'etre are cut off, 


The Government of Hongkong has, therefore, 
not instituted any substantial trade control even 
in the prewar emergency and the immediate post- 
war adjustment periods; on the contrary, Govern- 
ment tried its best in assisting local trade and 
industry by purchasing abroad raw materials and 
foodstuffs in adequate amounts so as to keep the 
economy of the Colony in running order. rade 
was actively promoted and not hampered by 
Government measures, especially by the establish- 
ment of the Department of Supplies, Trade & 
Industry. 


Similar intentions motivated the _ initial 
establishment and the continued maintenance of the 
Exchange Control Office of the Hongkong Govern- 
ment. The principle of the exchange control in 
Hongkong is tho preservation of sufficient foreign 
exchange of hard currency areas for the payment of 
essential imports; a secondary motive was and still 
is the promotion of trade within the sterling area 
countries, 


It is in the interest of the entrepot trade of 
Hongkong and ever more so in the interest of the 
common citizens of the Colony that Government 
regularly obtain an adequate monthly amount of hard 
currencies (which means actually US$ funds) for the 
financing of necessary imports, and that a certain 
US$ reserve be always available. The acquisition 
of US$ funds has been successfully achieved by 
purchasing from exporters to America 25% of their 
export bills, and by exchanging part of the regular 
US$ remittances from America into HK$ for the 
recipients, These funds have enabled Government 
to provide US$ for all important and more or less 
essential imports from the U.S., and to allow size- 
able remittances from here to hard currency 
countries for such items as savings, travel and 
maintenance allowances, certain types of earnings 
(profits made by film distributors). 


Most merchants have slowly come to realise the 
advant. for the community and for the economy 
of Hongkong by the operation of the local Exchange 
Control. henever the position for the Control 
turned easy, ive. when larger funds from export 
bills and overseas remittances could be acquired, 
prospective importers of U.S. commodities were 
receiving large amounts of US$ at the official rate ; 
and, conversely, when the position became tight the 
Control had to refuse many applications for alloca- 
tion of US$ and to restrict allotments to goods 
falling under the category of first priority or first 
essentiality, Larger receipts of faa currencies 
enable equally larger allocations to inrporters from 
such countries, 


Hongkong’s trade with the U.S. in 196 
resulted in an unfavourable balance of HK$ 35.8 
million ag “s exports totalled $83.7 and 
imports from me 119.5 million) which amounted 
to exactly 50% of the imports from U.S, American 
traders, always very sensitive about trade controls 
but less emphatic it the high import tariffs in 
their country, have all reason to be satisfied with 
the results achieved in their business with Hong- 
kong, Provided that the U.S. could buy mote goods 
from Hongkong, as is hoped on both sides of the 
Pacific, Hongkong’s imports from the U.S. would 
increase at more than a commensurate degree. 
That an intensification of trade between the highly 
developed economy of America and the backward 
Oriental economies is a tough proposition has been 
often elaborated upon. One must be satisfied with 
the progress so far achieved. 


The Exchange Control furthermore _ has, 
anxious to see the Colony’s entrepot trade growing 
more prosperous than last year, closed its eyes to 
exchange transactions on the open (or more ap- 
SE spares called black) market. That there were 
daily very active dealings in US$ on the local 
money market was no secret. One almost was in- 
clined to believe that the local authorities, while no 
fundamental alteration in the provisions of the 
Defence vetene Regulations were possible here 
without similar changes in the Empire, were con- 
doning the exchange transactions on the local ‘‘open 
funds market”. e movements of the daily quota- 
tion has been observed by the financial authorities 
in the Colony, and the reasons for fluctuations of 
the rates were certainly studied with a view to 
obviate, in the interest of the econamy of Hong- 
kong, any possible unfavourable results, 


The open market rates for US$ notes, drafts 
and telegraphic transfers were recently quite stable ; 
they moved around HK$ 480 to 510 per US$ 100. 
Quotations were influenced purely by supply and 
demand. Notes quoted recently about 20%, drafts 
about 22% and T.T. New York about 25% over 
the official exchange rate, which development was 
also in accordance with the world free market dis 
count of £ against the US$ (fluctuating between 20 
to 25%). It appeared during recent months that 
demand for US$, in any form, did net show any 
signs for an easier tendency; on the contrary several 
ok factors complicated the local open exchange 
market, 


First, the virtual Chinese import embargo on 
a long list of commodities as promulgated in Shang- 
hai last November 17, caused an influx of Shanghai 
merchants into the Colony where they freely drew 
on the US§ open funds resources of Hongkong. 
On the other hand, these Shanghai merchants also 
disposed of considerable funds in New York and 
smuggled out of China large amounts in US$ notes 
for the purpose of shipping them again out of 
Hongkong for payment of imports from the U.S. 
Other recent arrivals here from Shanghai only 
desired to acquire personal funds in New York as 
they either intended to abroad or otherwise did 
not trust very much the Taancat stability of China. 
Among such flight capitalists were bureaucrats and 
other previously or even at the moment very power- 
ful personages of China. 


Another although comparatively insignificant 
group of merchants and financiers, who swelled the 
demand for US$ in the local market, were sellers 
of sterling area currencies who converted them here 
into HK$ and then into US$, both for arbitrage, 
£ flight and merchant business. 


Another reason for the firm tendency of the 
US$ rate was the practice here of depositing US$ 
with the commercial banks in order to secure the 
opening of letters of credit; American bank notes 
and drafts were purchased in the open market by 
importers at about 20-25% premium over the official 
exchange rate, and these notes or drafts were ac- 
cepted all local banks. Thus, large quantities 
of American goods for which no official exchange 
would have been allowed by the Exchange Controle 
and which would have had to be financed by obtain- 
ing cover in the local T.T. New York market, have 
been shipped to Hongkong. This practice was not 
in conformity with the Defence (Finance) Regula- 
tions (compare the publication of these Regulations 
in our April 16 issue, pp. 182-3). However, if local 
banks would not have accepted U.S. notes and 
drafts in payment for imports from America, these 
notes and drafts might have just the same been 
used for the same purpose by shipping them out of 
the Colony. 


Some pressure from the Chinese Government 
may have contributed to the embarrassment of the 
local Exchange Control. It is a generally well- 
known fact that capital flight from Shanghai often 
turns to Hongkong either for a short rest in the 
Colony or in transit, usually for the U.S. The 
Chinese Government has tried to enlist the support 
of Hongkong for preventing the capital flight from 
Shanghai and also for the reduction of smuggled 
trade carried on between the Colony and South 
China. All proposals were, however, unrealistic 
and no headway could, therefore, be made. Hong- 
kong is certainly cooperative which Nanking often 
had occasion to recognise and, although not — 
for reasons best known to the Chinese authorities, 
also to appreciate. As far as tion with 
China's import control measures is concerned, 
Hongkong would have to sacrifice the institution of 
a Free Port, and to set up an elaborate machinery 
for trade controls subjecting all imports to licens- 
ing. The people of Hongkong would not stand for 
it, even if the Government were, as it decidedly is 
not, prepared to meet Nanking halfway. 


The position with respect to local exchange and 
commercial banks accepting U.S. bank notes and 
drafts was, however, anomalous and could be mis- 
construed as Government connivance in, to use 
official terminology, black financial transactions. 
Since the fimancing of imports from America by 
this method was assuming increasing proportions, 
the Exchange Control Office (of which the Financial 
Secretary is the head) notified the members of the 
Exchange Banks Association on April 12, in a 
circular (No. 21) as follows : 


“Banks are advised that in future no special 
consideration will be given to applications for U.S. 
dollars for imports backed by certificates to the 
effect that an equivalent amount of U.S. dollar 
notes or drafts have been sold to a bank. Special 
consideration will only be given to importers who 
can produce certificates from their bankers that 
they have sold e bills covering produce shipped 
to the U.S.A. These certificates may only be used 
by the firm or person in whose name they are 
issued and banks are requested to take special care 
to ensure that the correct name of the exporter is 
entered on the certificate. 


“Previously special consideration was given to 
firms or ms in possession of U.S. Dollar funds 
who applied for imports with the intention of en- 
couraging the transit trade, and although no action 
was taken in 1945 to require persons in possession 
of U.S. dollar funds to surrender them, the Govern- 
ment have still such powers. It is an offence under 
the Defence (Finance) Regulations for any resident 
in Hong Kong to deal in foreign currencies, unless 
authorized to do so by the Government, and banks 
are requested to remind their constityents of this 
fact as it seems to be the opinion of a large section 
of the public that the possessiim of dollar funds, 
however acquired, gives the holder a right to the 
approval of import licences. 


“Special arrangements may be made for the 
finance of genuine transit trade to non-sterling area 
countries where exchange is provided by the im- 
porter in the country of destination.” 


At the same time the Financial Secretary (by 
way of inserting an advertisement in the local 
newspapers which is a rather curious procedure in 
such important matter) announced the following : 


“There is reason to believe that United States 
and Canadian Dollars and Philippine Pesos are 
being sent out of the Colony without a permit by 
post or other means. 


“‘Any such practice constitutes an offence against 
the Defence (Finance) Regulations 1941, and a 
person guilty of such an offence is liable (a) on 
summary conviction to imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding three months or to a fine not 
exceeding $2,000 or to both such imprisonment and 
fine, or (b) on conviction on indictment to imprison- 
ment for a term not exceeding two years or to a 
fine not exceeding $10,000 or to both such imprison- 
ment and fine."” 


The effect of the public announcement and the 
circular letter to the banks was only felt during 2 or 
3 days. The bank note price dropped and so did 
drafts. There was some shortlived confusion in the 
market as the intentions of the Control were 
obscure and the lack of any official elucidation on 
what appeared to be a ‘“‘new order’’ upset many 
merchants and financiers. However, within a few 
days they gained their full composure and prices 
advanced to their proper levels, influenced only b; 
demand and supply. - 


Prices before and after the “new order” : 


U.S.$ v.8.$ zoos 9 
April notes drafts New York 
12 HK$ 4795 489 496 
14 438 435 505 
19 472 474 510 


The ‘‘scare”’ of last Monday and Tuesday was 
quickly over ; an unpleasant consequence of the new 
regulation, which terminated the ‘“‘special con- 
sideration’’ previously given to importers in posses- 
sion of US$ funds, was the erratic T.T. market 
which quoted, although only for a short time, 
widely differing prices such as HK$ 480 and 512 
during one morning session. 


The premium which T.T. now enjoys over 
drafts, about 8-10%, is justified by the time lag 
existing between the airmailing of drafts from here 
and their arrival in New York. Although there 
does not exist any postal censorship in Hongkong, 
and therefore no opportunity for the Financial 
Secretary to find out whether his “‘belief’’ is correct 
or not, some merchants have already made new 
arrangements: via Macao. Bank notes and drafts 
can be dispatched from Macao to U.S. although 
there exists censorship in Macao, which, of course, 
is only concerned with newspaper articles and not 
with ordinary or registered mail. Macao, always 
the missing link in Nanking’s speculation about 
ever changing proposals for Hongkong’s ccopera- 
tion, has already shown several times how fast and 
cleverly any commercial or financial obstruction in 
Hongkong will be taken advantage of. For 
instance, Hongkong was pedantically refusing two 
months ago a barter trade arrangement between 
local and Korean merchants while Macao was im- 
mediately accomodating the otherwise very ac- 
comodating traders. While Nanking claims that 
Hongkong is a sort of a “‘loophole’’, Hongkong 
claims the same with respect to Macao. 


Hongkong Government is remarkably popular 
in a world where the people usually show their dis- 
satisfaction with their governments in most unmist- 
akable forms and ways. Because of its efficiency, 
integrity and benevolence, the citizens of Hongkong 
have come to appreciate and like their government, 
even to a point where many grow quite doubtful 
about the advisability of the introduction of a 
Municipal Council, at least at the present stage of 
confusion and- insecurity in the world and 
particularly the Far East. 
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The less controls and regulations, therefore, 
the better for the people and for the further en- 
hancement of the citizens’ loyalty to their govern- 
ment. The contents of the circular letter of the 
Financial Secretary are certainly appreciated by the 
commercial community and nobody disagrees with 
him, In the past much surprise was shown by many 
ignorant importers when they were acquainted, by 
their friends no doubt, with the method of obtain- 
ing a letter of credit for unessential imports against 
depositing of U.S.$ funds with a local exchange 
bank. That this practice was allowed at all is proof 
of the broadmindedness of the Government of 
Hongkong and of its sincerity and genuine con- 
sideration to assist the commercial community. 


It is obviously necessary that merchants also 
cooperate with such benevolent Government by ap- 
reciating its motives and principles of action. 
The edmmunity must, through Government, always 
be enabled to acquire an adequate amount of hard 
currencies; export bills and inward remittances 
have to be controlled to a certain extent. If 
possible US$ export bills ought to be increased. 
But what is in excess of the monthly US$ require- 
ments of the community as such as well as Govern- 
ment obligations, should be left free from control 
and free for adjustment according to the law of 
supply and demand, irrespective of war-time 
legislation still in force almost 20 months after the 
end of World War II. 


AVIATION 
REPORTS 


_ At present four airlines are operating scheduled 
air services, and eight airlines are operating un- 
scheduled and charter flights at Hongkong. The 
scheduled services are operated by : 


_ British Overseas Airways Corp. (BOAC) which 
line flies weekly to U.K., to Singapore (and Aus- 
tralia) and wii shortly start a route to Shanghai 
and Japan as well as adopt a twice weekly schedule 
both for Europe and for Singapore; CNAC and 
CATC, the‘two Chinese airlines connecting most 
Chinese cities with Hongkong, and flying into 
Manila and Calcutta; and Air France (French 
Overseas Airways). The French Overseas Airways 
have only recently started regular operations 
(freight, mails and passengers) between the Colony 
and Saigon; from Saigon the French line operates 
several scheduled services connecting Indochina 
with Europe, North Africa, and via the Atlantic 
with North and South America. Air France is 
operating DC-3's and 4’s on its Far Eastern and 
‘uropean routes. 


Noncheduled and charter flights are carried 
on by the following companies; Skyways Ltd. 
British, connecting Hongkong with U.K., landing 
at many Middle and Near Eastern centres, Cathay 
Pacific Airways Ltd., British, maintaining services 
to Manila, Australia, Siam and Singapore. Com- 
mercial Airlines Ltd. (British) & Commercial Air- 
lines Inc. (Philippine) flying to Manila, Bangkok 
and Singapore. Trans-Asiatic Airlines, Inc, 
(Philippine) flying to Manila and Bangkok, Far 
Eastern Air Transport Inc. (Philippine) maintain- 
ing services to Manila, Shanghai, aan dom Singa- 
pore (but at present suspended from operations by 
the Philippine Govt.) Philippine Airlines Inc. 
(Philippine) flying to Manila, Bangkok and Shang- 
hai. South American & Far Eastern Airtransport 
A.S. (Braathens airline, a Norwegian firm) flying to 
Europe, with Oslo as terminus. Pacific Overseas 
Airlines (British) flying to Manila and Bangkok. 


It is likely that the Netherlands Airlines 
(K.L.M.) will soon resume their regular flights to 
Hongkong. The K.L.M., one of the pioneers in the 
world’s aviation, has only slowly replenished the 
losses sustained during the war, With return of 
normal conditions in the East Indies, trade and 
traffic between these rich islands and Hongkong is 
bound to improve very quickly, and Dutch shipping 
and aviation services will take their prominent place 
as before the outbreak of the war. 


Another Norwegian airline, The Norwegian Air 
Lines, Oslo, are scheduled to extend their services 
into the Far East. The company has just celebrated 
its first anniversary. During one year of operations 
the company recorded 3,800 flights, covering almost 
2 million miles and carrying over 60,000 passengers. 


Hongkong Airport Returns 


The following aviation figures for the 


month of March :— 


are 


IN OUT TOTAL 
Passengers 1,958 1,127 3,085 
Freight 25.473 kgs. 18,541 kgs. 44,014 kgs, 
Mail 5.739 kys. 3.366 kgs. 9.104 kgs. 
Aircraft 141 


The number of passengers carried has returned 
to the normal average due to the resumption of 
services by the two Chinese airlines, 
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(The returns for February will be found in 
our issue of March 19, p.150; for January in our 
issue of Feb. 19, p. 101, and for the year 1946 in our 
issue of Jan, 15, p. 32). 


The Airport Problem of Hongkong 


The British technical mission, composed of 
officials from the Ministry of Civil Aviation, the 
Air Ministry, BOAC and Australian air services, 
completed its survey regarding the construction and 
the site of a modern airfield of Hongkong last 
March. The report to be submitted by this mission 
to the U.K. Govt. will be decisive as to the final 
choice of a site, of its extent and the costs of con- 
struction. Two sites are under consideration : the 
area adjoining Deep Bay, and Stonecutters Island. 
Both would require extensive reclamaticns. Stone- 
cutters Island would recommend itself to the public 
at large but the budget for this site would be 
somewhat larger than the estimates for the Deep 
Bay site. Furthermore the time factor is also of 
importance and may, eventually, determine the con- 
struction of the Deep Bay airfield in favour of 
Stonecutters Island. The levelling down cf hills on 
the island plus more extensive reclamations are, in 
spite of the central position of the island, militating 
against an otherwise very welcome plan, 


To say the least, the public here has grown 
very impatient about the unduly long delay in the 
start of the construction of a médern airfield of 
Hongkong. Thorough deliberations and discus- 
sions as to financial and all possible (and impossible) 
aspects of the proposed new airfield had to go 
through the customary machinery of committees 
and sub-committees. Such procedure is, of course, 
very democratic but lacks in efficiency and speed. 
The clamour for prompt action has been heard here 
often, and the vernor of the Colony has ex- 
pressed himself very much in favour of a speedy 
solution of the technical and financial sansa 
involved and has undoubtedly advised London ac- 
cordingly. After much travail it is now hoped that 
no further administrative delay and red-tape will 
deter from the very urgent task of building a 
modern airfield. 


For the time being, and probably for some 18 
to 24 months to come (until the new airfield will 
be in operating order), the present airfield at Kai- 
tak has to suffice. Given favourable weather con- 
ditions, even the heaviest modern transport planes 
can land and take off but one cannot always trust 
into the clear skies of Hongkong. Still, civil air- 
craft, the Royal Air Force and the Royal Naval 
Air Force are satisfied with Kaitak. 


In 1946 British aviation was not well 
represented, carrying only 10% of the year’s pas- 
senger traffic. China was the predominant user of 
the Colony’s airport and half of the departures were 
Chinese-registered C-46 and C-47 aircraft bound fer 
the interior. Throughout the year passenger traffic 
steadily increased, the total for December, 1946, 
being nine times that for January, 1946, and the 
year's total of 25,000 three times as great as in 
1938. Freight traffic also increased though not in 
the same proportion. 


Arrangements for the reception of passengers, 
including medical and customs examinations, were 
perforce of a somewhat austere nature during 1946, 
since all termina] buildings and offices as well as the 
hangers and workshops were removed by the Jap- 
anese. Some of these buildings have been replaced, 
and the construction of a temporary terminal 
building is past progressing. 


Various navigational aids are provided by the 
Royal Air Force and a number of* wireless 
telegraphy channels are maintained by the Direc- 
torate of Air Services for operational communica- 
tion. The navigational aids include high frequency 
and very high frequency direction finding, radar 
beacons, a medium frequency beacon and a beam 
approach beacon system: of the civil aicraft only 
the British Overseas Airways Corporaticn aircraft 
are equipped to use radar aids, 


Flying distances are from Hongkong to Singa- 
ve 9 hours, Saigon 54 hours, Nanking 4 hours, 
anila 44 hours, Japan (by flying boat) 94 hours, 

Canton 40 minutes, Macao 25 minutes; BOAC 
weekly service to London takes 6 days or less. 


The Airfield of Macao 


Macao's forgotten race course had been selected 
by the Portuguese authorities for the construction 
of an airfield. Some time ago the Ministry of 
Colonial Affairs, Lisbon, authorised Macao to carry 
out construction work costing no move than $60,000. 
This amount proved insufficient and it_is estimated 
that an amount of not much less than 2 million will 
bo required if a safe civil airport is to be con- 
structed. At present an airstrip of some 720 metres 
has been laid out; this airstrip cannot be regarded 
as adequate for the use of passenger planes, and 
ceascindly in the rainy season this airstrip is com- 
pletely useless as it has only sand covering. A 
test flight conducted by the Cathay Pacific Airways 
promptly resulted in a near-crash, and although in 
the meanwhile a few charter flights (for com- 
mercial and treasure transportatign purposes) have 
been carried out by C.P.L. and some training 


flights by the Hongkong flying school have been 
conducted, there is no more any talk about con- 
structing an airfield in Macao for the use of 
scheduled passenger flights. 


On the contrary, C.P.A. will probably purchase 
a flying boat for the Hongkong-Macao route; the 
Portuguese Colony has excellent facilities for ac- 
commodating flying boats as in prewar years Pan- 
American Airways used Macao for regular calls 
where they maintained weather and radio stations, 
and hangars and an airport building. These facilities 
are, but for the hangars, still in existence. Macao- 
Hongkong air communications should take only 
some 20-30 minutes and, provided that fares not 
in excess of $30 to 35 are to be charged, should 
prove a very good business propesition. Petrol 
consumption would amount to a trifle only, and the 
maintenace costs may also be kept very low. 


Chinese Cooperation and Reciprocity 


When some time ago the plane of the British 
aviation mission visited Canton, the plane was im- 
pounded by the Chinese authorities, and the 
Mission (compare our issue of March 19, p. 150, 
where all the prominent members of the mission are 
enumerated) compelled to return, by train, to 
Hongkong. The reason for this extraordinary 
behaviour .was given as ‘‘British non-compliance 
with Chinese requirements’’ i.e. the British mission 
was accused of having not secured a permit to land 
in Canton. Simultaneously, it was officially an- 
nounced that further similar ‘‘outrages’’ would be 
dealt with by shooting down foreign civil aircraft 
over Chinese territory. 


Carrying out their threat, a British training 
aircraft, manned only by a flying school trainer and 
the publicity officer of a Hongkong aviation com- 
pany, was riddled with machinegun bullets when 
approaching Chinese territory, near the border 
between Macao (where the training plane was 
about to land) and China. 


Another official threat followed this incident 
when the Nanking Govt. spokesman categorically 
stated that shooting would continue in case of 
foreign aircraft not heeding Chinese territorial 
sovereignty. 


The Chinese Govt. signed on Dec. 7, 1944, at 
Chicago, the ‘‘Convention in International Civil 
Aviation’. Chapter II, Article 5 states: ‘“Right 
of non-acheduled flight: Each contracting State 
agrees that all aircraft of the other contracting 
States, being aircraft not engaged in scheduled 
international air services, shall have the right, 
subject to the observance of the terms of the Con- 
vention, to make flights into or in transit non-stop 
across its territory,-and to make stops for non- 
traffic purposes without the necessity of obtaining 
prior permission’. 


The acts of the Chinese authorities in Canton 
and the shooting of the Chinese army at the Macao 
border are probably to be construed as acts of re- 
ciprocity and cooperation a la Chinoise. 


The peculiar aspect of this reciprocity is under- 
lined by the fact that Chinese civil planes are fly- 
ing into Hongkong and Calcutta since over a year, 
that Chinese planes have earned gocd revenue from 
these privileges, especially during the larger part 
of 1946 when communications still were scarce and 
extortionate prices were demanded and had to be 
paid by the public. 


British civil planes have so far not succeeded 
to obtain reciprocal aviation rights. Negotiations 
are still carried on, and negotiators obviously enjoy 
excellent digestion in spite cf the interminable dis- 
cussions. This is so much more amazing seeing 
that an American-Chinese Air Transport Agree- 
ment has been completed last Dec. 20 (the full text 
was published in our issue of Feb. 5, pp. 76-7), at 
which time it was also made known that future air 
transport agreements between China and other 
countries would closely fellow the text of the 
agreement made with the U.S. 


Incidentally, foreign traders in China are also 
amazed at the persistent procrastination as to the 
Anglo-Chinese Commercial Treaty announcement. 
Conversations are usually described as delicate ; 
most observers however agree that they are 
delicious. 


For those who can afford it, and are otherwise 
of a phlegmatic temper, the above enumeratin of 
facts only give rise to peptic irritation 
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EXCHANGE & FINANCIAL MARKETS 


CONTINUED WEAKNESS 
MARKET - 


During the week under review (April 14-19) 
sales pressure of Chinese dollar spot & forward 
notes in Hongkong, and TT, on Shanghai, Canton 
and other South China places continued to bring 
prices down, Shanghai drafts and Shanghai ‘L.'l’. 
were freely offered in the local market, and many 
large sellers of Shanghai T.'l’. operated via Canton 
with the result that the Canton price came down 
during one week by about 10%. ‘he margin 
between Canton and Shanghai, during the previous 
week around 15%, was subsequently reduced to 
10% and even leas; i.e, the premium of Canton 
over Shanghai at the end of last week stood at 10%, 
or CN$ 900 in Canton were required to purchase 
CN$ 1,000 in Shanghai. The Shanghai T.T. 
quotation remained on the whole unchanged. Large 
and brand new parcels of CN$ notes arrived here 
and, when sellers went into the market, spot prices 
declined (during the week about 5%). Shanghai 
and Canton T.'l’, rates quoted lowest at HK 280 
and 305 respectively (for CN$ 1 million) 


IN THE CN$ 


The black market in Shanghai was, although 
with due precautions, conducting a much larger 
volume of business in gold and foreign exchange 
than since the end of last February. Quotations 
remained on the whole unchanged when compared 
with the previous week. The HK$ quoted about 
CN$ 3,500, the US$ sold between CN§$ 16,500 to 
17,500, and one ounce of gold avound ONS 
720 /770,000, i.e, about 50% higher than the official 
price of the Central Bank of China. The US$ 
eross vate for gold in Shanghai moved around US$ 
43 to 45 per oz, 


The Canton black market, on account of the 
premium which the Canton dollar enjoys over the 
Shanghai dollar, quoted about 10% lower. 


THE GOLD MARKET 


The local market was steady, prices vemained 
practically unchanged although some larger transac 
tions were reported, Canton quoted usually bigher 
tham Hongkong which induced some sales to 
Canton. The black gold market in Canton quoted 
at the beginning of last week around CN$ 756,000 
per tael but later in the week the rata touched CN$ 

000. The higher gold prices in Canton were 
occasioned by the decline in the CN$ :HK$ vate 
of about 10%. 


The gold cross rate in Canton moved around 
HK$ 270 to 290 per tael which, at times, made 
the export of gold from here into South China a 
profitable business. The HK$ quoted during the 
i Paty of last week CN$ 2,840 and later touched 
CN$ 3,000, whilst the Hongkong T.T. dropped to 
CN$ 3,200. Some buyers of gold, reportedly for 
Hankow, were searching the local market but no 
larger transactions were put through yet. 


The report of an arrival of some 420,000 ounces 
of gold, purchased by the Central Bank of China 
from the U.S. Govt, in Shanghai caused much 
worry among bullion brokers and native bankers. 
The Chinese Govt. will have to dispose of this 
gold undoubtedly and thus the Shanghai gold mar- 
ket may be in for a slump. However, the report 
may, a8 so many other stories emanating from 
Shanghai, prove to be not true or exaggerated. 

ere was some suggestion heard here regarding 
the Chinese Govt’s intention of disposal of the 
420,000 ozs (13 tons) of gold, viz to transfer it to 
the security fund of the Oss 400 million short and 
long term bonds; it appears that this suggestion 
was advanced by way of a wisecrack, The Chinese 
Govt. must have paid for the alleged purchase of 
13 tons of gold in U.S. about US$ 15 million, 


BANK NOTE MARKETS 


There was little interest evinced in piastres, 
uilders and baht. The I.C.$ once dropped to 
K$ 7.75. The etre guilder of Java quoted 

between HK$ 25/27, i.e. $10 less than the postwar 
guilder (Nica) which is now, apart from the guilder 
of the Indonesian Republic, the sole legal tender 
in the East Indies. 


£ notes were unchanged at between $14.20/14.50 
(selling) with hardly any large transactions done. 
Some speculators consider the hoarding of £ notes 
as prudent as they claim that eventually the free 
importation of £ into U.K. must be permitted, and 
that local banks will sooner or later have to pur- 


chase notes issued by the Bank of England. Larger 
denominations sell here at approx. 30% of the 


official exchange value. hese notes, after due in- 
vestigations made into the bona fides of the holders, 
may also be repatriated by permitting banks to take 
them off the market, 


SILVER SALES 


Considerable quantities of silver dollars and 
subsidiary coins have been carried into Hongkong 
during the last week or 10 days. Chinese army 
personnel has been crowding especially the exchange 
shops in Yaumati where these officers and soldiers 
unloaded regularly bags filled with silver coins, 
The Chinese army trucks and other vehicles which 
bring several hundreds of cfficers and men into 
Hongkong (many of whom ave armed in contraven- 
tion of Jocal police and security regulations) are 
probably not searched by the Chinese Customs 
guards or subject to investigation of the Chinese 
gendarmerie at the borders, Larger silver trans: 
vorts ave sold, it appears quite officially, by several 
tigher ranking officers at the exchange shops bein 
always surrounded during the act by a number of 
N.C,O.8, The Yaumati exchangers are, obviously 
informed in advance of the contemplated — silver 
sales, provided (probably from big buyers or banks) 
with great amounts of CN$ against which silver 
coins are sold, The Chinese many men usually 
transact their business in Kowloon, and depart 
from the Colony after silver coins have been ex: 
changed into CNS, 


The ordinary soldier and petty officers quite 
regularly carry with them small lots of silver coins, 
neatly wrapped up in paper, which they sell alse 
to Youmatr exchangers, ‘The most frequent coin 
sold now is the 20 cents piece im silver, 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE CERTIFICATES 


Exporters of goods or produce to U.S. obtain 
for ther bills aw so-called exchange certificate from 
the bunk with which they ae usually doing 
business, These certificates have to be used by the 
exporter himself for covering importa from U.8. 
Certificates cannot he sold by the exporter to other 
merchants, This procedure is regarded by most 
traders ay bad, 


Many exporters do not understand the in- 
tricacies of import business; others do not care to 
conduct an import-export business. Larger firms 
usually maintain two trading departinents but the 
typical War Hastern trader is a specialist in ane 
or two lines, It is almost absurd to require an 
old-established exporter of silk lingerie or petit 
point embroideries to learn the import business of 
Californian oranges or sulfa black, The export- 
import linking of exchange is good cnly in theory. 
Exchange certificates, i.e. letters written by the 
respective local bank to whom export bill have been 
sold, are of value only if they can be freely dis- 
he af by the importer, The market was previous- 
y buying such certificates at a price equal to or 
lower than the current US$ note price, for 75% of 
the total only since only 75% were allowed by the 
bank for free payments of American imports, the 
remaining 25% had to be surrendered to the Ex- 
change Control, 


As from April, 14, certificates, to all intents and 
purposes, can only be used by the importer in whose 
name the certificate was issued, and thus becomes 
non-negotiable on the open funds market. It will 
be necessary that the Exchange Control rectifies 
this pravision, Exporters cannot be expected to 
establish new and probably quite costly import 
departments dealing with American imports. Of 
course, ingenious merchants will circumvent the 
rovision that only the exporter is allowed to use 
his export bills for effecting imports, by entering 
into confidential business relationships with several 
old-established importers who will conduct the 
transactions under the exporter’s firm. 


The exporters who avoid local banks by set- 
tling their bills through friends in U.S., often 
declaring their goods as shipped ‘dn consignment”, 
are in a much more favourable position than the 
merchants who have, usually for reasons of lack 
of finance, to go the ordinary way, i.e. opening uf 
L/C's. In many cases the ‘‘free’’ exporter will be 
able to sell when the ordinary exporter, on account 
of an insufficient profit margin, cannot do it. The 
difference between the proceeds obtained by the 
exporter ‘‘on consignment’ and the ordinary ex- 


orter is about 12% (‘free exporters obtain 

8$ in New York which sell at around HK$ 610 
in Hongkong, while the exchange certificate 
obtained in Hongkong sells only at iK$ 470 for 


75% of the total), 


CHINA PRODUCE EXPORTERS 


The new rule enforced as from April 14 by 
Circular Letter No. 21 to the local Exchange Banks, 
has also, at least La Gar terminated the 
granting of free disposal of the full exchange 
amount to exporters of such China produce as tung 
oil, As a consequence, many tung oil merchants 
can no longer export to the U.S. in the usual way 
as their profits in the past were made possible 
only by the special nonnldaration granted them by 
the Exchange Control. 


The bulk of tung oil exports from here to U.S. 
is shipped either by the Peas Govt, (China 
Vegetable Oil Corp.) or by private merchants who 
make payment arrangements direct in New York. 
Many local financial brokers and importing firms 
are eager buyers of the export bills of tung oi) 
merchants paying the current T.T, New York buy- 
ing price, 


CHINESE OVERSEAS REMITTANCES 


The devaluation of CN$ on Feb. 17° (CNS 
12,000 to US$ 1) has buoyed wp for several weeks 
the foreign exchange revenue for China derived 
from overseas Chinese remittances, During the 
last week of February and the whole month of 
March a large increase was recorded, on the average 
50 to 60% over the January figures. The overseas 
Chinese, Hf he can afford so, is patriotic when it 
comes to remittunces to his native land. As long 
ax the difference between the official exchange rate 
wid the black market rate is not tuo wide, the 
Chinese immigrants or residents in America, the 
Philippines, Malaya, Burma and the whole Far 
Kast, will vonte their drafts through Chinese banks. 
The strain of a 20% difference no patriotism can, 
however, withstand, The present black market rate 
is already 50% higher thaw the official vate which 
does not augue well for further improvements of 
overseas remittances through official Chinese banks, 


THE AMERICAN DOLLAR 


The position as created by the announcement 
of the Financial Secretary and the circular letter 
No, 21, of April 12, is dealt with in the article 
“Poreign Exchange & ‘rade Control in Hong 
kong." 


U.K. and U.S. National Incomes 


Total goods and services produced in 
U.K. in 1946 valued £7,974 million (in 1945: 
£8,340 million, a decline of 4.4 percent). By 
borrowing abroad and selling part of its 
foreign assets U.K. commanded additional 
goods and services amounting to £400 million 
(or, in other words, it overspent national 
income by £400 million); this amount, how- 
ever, was much lower than in 1945 when it 
amounted to £875 million. 


The U.S. national income for 1946 amount- 
ed to US$164,000 million, against US$161 
billion in 1945, 


Gold & Silver Productions 


World gold production in 1946 was 
estimated at 25 million troy ounces (slightly 
higher than in 1945 but far below 1940 output 
of 40.7 million ozs.). The British Empire 
furnished 17.2 million ozs. or 68.8 percent of 
the total (in 1945: 17.1 million ozs. or 70.5%). 
South Africa’s production was 11.9 million 
ozs. (47.7% of the total), the lowest figure 
since 1937, 


Silver production in the 
Hemisphere in 1946: 107.1 million ozs. (in 
1945: 132.6 million ozs.). Mexico’s produc- 
tion was estimated at 46 million ozs. (against 
60 million ozs. in 1945), the U.S. about 21.2 
million, Central and South American coun- 
tries about 26 million, Canada about 13 
million ounces, Estimates for output in 
Europe, Asiatic and other countries are un- 
reliable and incomplete. The last reliable 
world output estimate for silver was given 
in 1941 with about 263 million ozs. 


Western 


UNOFFICIAL EXCHANGE RATES IN HONGKONG 


(Selling Rates in Hongkong dollars) 


CN$ (per one million) CN$ (per one million) US$ (per 100) N.ELL. LCi 

Gold per tael _ Spot Forward ede T.T, T.T. New £ Guilder Piastre Baht 
; High Low High Low’ High Low S‘hai Canton Notes Drafts York Notes (for bank notes per 100) 
April 14 270 2664 3674 355 310 295 285 345 441 483 502 14.45 36.75 12.10 20.80 
15 2724 2674 3624 3574 340 310 300 360 442 482 502 14.50 36 11.10 20.80 

16 272 2673 360 340 325 307 290 345 456 458 505 14.30 33 10 20 

17 271 268) 350 332) 3174 300 280 310 457 458 507 14.20 34.50 10.80 20 

18 2714 270 345 337 3164 310 285 315 463 463 507 14,20 36.50 ll 20 

19 2714 2704 340 340 312% 305 280 310 470 473 510 14.30 36.50 11 20 
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Hongkong Stock & 
Share Market 


‘The market ruled very queitly after the Easter 
Holidays but soon got into its stride and several 
stocks recorded new highs. Banks were dealt in 
from $1820/1845. The Hongkong Bank’s repert 
was very favourably commented on in London 
financial circles. Discerning investors look for a 
steady impravement in these shares. 


Among Insurance shares Unions of Canton 
were dealt in from $ 720 to 745 following the an- 
nouncement of an increase in the dividend from 
25/- to 27/6. 


Sharehclders of the Canton Insurance Office 
were glad to see the Company paying its prewar 
dividend of $12 again. The shared are not always 
procurable and of the 50,000 shares issued a very 
large number are held by local Public Companies 
and Trusts. Shares changed hands in sc lots 
up to $445 cum div. Hongkong Fires were traded 
in up tol $310. 


Union Waterboats were neglected at $47 cum 
the dividend of $2.50. When the dividend has 
been paid and the new shares distributed more in- 
terest will be taken in this stock. If the dividend 
is maintained on the new capital the returns would 
amount to about 8%. 


Wharves spurted up to $250 from $200 with 
very few shares changing hands. At 250 a little 
profit taking brought out a few sellers. 


China Providents declared a dividend of 75 
cents plus a bonus of 25 cents which sent the shares 
fram $17-4 to 204 when profit taking steadied the 
upward tendency. Reports have it that the Com- 
pany made a good profit for 1946 in spite of the 
fact that for 6 months of the year the Godowns 
were under Government control, 


Kowloon Docks were well supported up to 
$274, the new shares at $4. The Moller Trust 
which subscribed for 200,000 shares at $20 and 
underwrote a further 300,000 shares at the same 
price will have little left in their hands, Rarely 
does a Financial House underwrite an issue «if 
shares at about 20% over the current stock market 
vate, and then find a sensational rise in the market 
of about 40% relieves it of any responsibility as 
the shareholders whoi are offered the shares can 
dispose of them at a handsome profit to optimistic 
buyers in the open market. The Moller Trust 
emerges from this deal with 200,000 shares at $20, 
of which the current market value is about $27, 
plus 27,000 odd shares commission for the task of 
underwriting 300,000 shares at $20 which they will 
not have to take up. 


Shanghai Docks were done at $12 at which 
rate they appear to be under-valued judging friim 
their balance sheet figures. 


Lands at first quoted $95 on profit taking but 
with the announcement that the Company were 
taking steps to increase their capital to $50 
million, firmed up to $29, 


Humphreys Estates rose to $29 following the 
announcement that Government would permit an 
increase in house and office rents. 


As regards Realties previous rumours about 
the impending sale of the ‘‘Lido’’ to a syndicate 
were now alleging that Hongkong Hotels had 
decided to purchase the property for a sum in the 
neighbourhood of $750,000. This property has 
from the time it was built made very little if 
any profit for the Realty Co. and it is hoped that 
the Hotel Co. will be able to run it at a profit in 
conjunction with the Repulse Bay Hotel. Shares 
have advanced to $22 and the strong report that 
a return of capital is to be made had no doubt 
something to do with the continued demand for 


Realties. 


Hotel shares fluctuated between $21 to 234 
and closed firm at $22.75. The Report should be 
out soon and the Annual Meeting is looked for- 
ward to with unusual interest. 


Utilities were well supported and recovered 
the slight setback experienced at the beginning of 
the week. Trams improved to 46; and sustained 
rumours of a Capital nature. Some 20 odd years 
ago these shares quoted $90 and then a new issue 
of one to one was made which brought the shares 
down to 45. Vicissitudes of exchange and com- 
petition from the new omnibus services brought 
the shares further down to a low figure of $13 in 
1936. 


Star Ferries gained several puints and closed 
at $105 cum $4 div. It is expected that the 
Chairman will make some reference at the forth- 
coming General Meeting to a matter of greatest 
importance to the shareholders; the question of 
Pier rights and the extension of their concessiin. 
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Yaumati Ferries were in demand at $28. 
Macao Electrics after falling away to $12 recovered 
to $19 at which intermediate rates a few hundred 
shares were done; buyers appeared to he satisfied. 


Electrics and China Lights closed firm at $45 
and $15 respectively. New Telephone are $26.75 
with $465 ae bid for the old, New shares ave 
very scarce, holders are expecting the outstanding 
unpaid capital of $7.50 per share to be called up 
in which case the shares would be comparatively 
cheap, 


Cements gained further ground over last week 
and charged hands at 23, but Ropes lost interest 
and were offered at 14}. 


Dairy Farms were steady and were dealt in 
up to 594; Watsons at 43.75; Lane Crawfords at 
37.75 to 38. It is common knowledge that all the 
Departmental stores both European and Chinese 
are doing very good business and some pretty fat 
dividends are expected. 


As the market becomes move and more active 
fresh money appears for investment, It is difficult 
at times to get accustomed to the new level of 
prices but most companies’ earnings justify present 
market rates and we do not envisage any recession 
in quotations of the best shares, On the other 
hand with the plethora of money in the Cclony 
which is many many more times than pre-war, the 
market should continue to be active and advance 
further. 


(A review of recent Companies’ Reports will 
be published in our next issue). 


HONGKONG STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on 19th April, 1947. 


Sales Previous 
Stock Buyers Sellers Apr.18 Sales 


H.K. Govt. Loans 


4% Loan 1074 
34% Loan 103 


Banks 


H.K. & S. Bank 
H.K. & S. 
(Lon. Reg.) 
Chartered Bank 
Mercantile Bk. 
A. & B. 
Bank of East 
Asia 96 


Insurances 


Canton Ins. 
Union Ins. 
China 
Underwriters 
H.K. Fire Ins. 


425 
750 


— 1 


Shipping 


Douglases 

H.K. & M. 
Steamboats 

Indo Chinas 
(Pref.) 

Indo Chinas 
(Def.) 

Shells (Bearer) 

Union 
Waterboats 

Union Water- 
boatsex Rts 26% 


Docks, Wharves, Godowns, etc. 


H.K. & K. 
Wharves 
H.K. Docks 
c. Rts 26 
China 
Providents 204 
S’hai Dock- 
yards 


Mining 


Raub Mines 6.40 
H.K. Mines 2¢. 


Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 


H.&S.Hotels 223 22/223 

H.K. Lands 94 ae 95 

H.K, Lands 4% 
Deb. 

S’hai Lands 

Humphreys 
Estates 

ELK, Realties 

Chinese 
Estates 


220 


100 


280 
103/14 


ce, Rts 47 


230 = 215/20 = 
26 — 


20/203 


220 


204 


Be. 


“4h a 
284 28/284 
= 21/204 oe 
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Public Utilities 


H.K. Tramways 443 — 44/45 -- 
Peak Trams 

(Old) 9 — _ —- 
Peak Trams 

(New) = — — 4h 
Star Ferries 102 — 101 — 
Yaumati 

Ferries 29 _ —_ _ 
C. Lights 

(Old) 143 15 14.30/85/75 — 
C. Lights 

(New) 93 _ — _ 
H.K. Electrics 433 — 43/44 _— 
Macao Electrics — — 19 _ 
Sandakan 

Lights _ _ —_ 7 
Telephones 

(Old) —- os 46 _ 
Telephones 

(New) 264 _ 26.60 _ 
Industrials 
Canton Ices 64 = ot =<! 
Cements 194 a 20 —_ 
H.K. Ropes — 14 = — 
Stores, &c. 

Dairy Farms 57 —= 57 — 
Watsons 41 — 40.60/41 = 
Lane, 

Crawfords 36 37 36 — 
Sinceres 8h — 8.65 = 
China 

‘Emporium 9 _— _— _ 
Sun Co., Ltd. 44 —_ oo — 
Kwong Sang 

Hong 225 — = a 
Wing On (H.K.) 98 _ — _ 
Wm. Powell, 

Ltd. 3 — 3 — 
Miscellaneous 
China Enter- 

tainments 28 29 — — 
H.K. Construc- 

tions 64 — 64/4 = 
Vibro Piling 485 — — = 
Marsman 

Investments — _ _— 13/3 
Marsman 

(H.K.) 1/6 oe es cand 
Cottons 
Ewos = — a 10 


Hongkong Real Estate 
Market 


The Bank of China bought last week one of 
the best sites in the business centre of Hongkong 
at a price of slightly over $250 per square foot, 
against an upset price of $200 by the seller, the 
Public Works Dept. on behalf ef Hongkong Govt. 
The total amount paid for the Crown fand (14,820 
square feet) was $3,745,000. The Bank of China 
will construct a modern office building, part of 
which will be used by the bank for its osvn premises 
and also for several Chinese Govt. offices. Acccrd- 
ing to conditions of sale by Hongkong Govt, the 
Bank of China is obliged to expend not less than 
$ 3 million within 30 months for the erection of an 
office building (which building can also be used 
partly for the accomodation of a theatre and 
shops), and to reserve for Hongkong Govt. not lese 
than 50% of the office accomodation available fca a. 
period of 5 years, 


It is likely that the Bank will spend a much 
larger amcunt for constructing a modern office 
building. The Bank of China is very conscious of 
the prestige which goes with a fine and tall building. 
In many cities where the Bank is established, some 
of the most conspicuous buildings are owned by it. 
The Shanghai Bank of China building is cme of the 
most outstanding structures in China’s metropolis. 
The contemplated erection of a skyscraper in 
Singapore, owned by the Bank of China, is an- 
other preof for the desire of the Bank to represent 
in the best possible way the Republic of China. 
The future Hongkong office of the Bank of China 
will certainly attempt to rival the Shanghai and 
Singapore buildings. 


Sir Robert Ho Tung was also interested to buy 
the Crown land but he did not deem it prudent to 
put in a bid higher than about $250 per square 
foot. Sir Robert, owning many buildings in Hong- 
kong and also Macao, is erecting now a modern 
office building in the business centre (Wyndham 
Street) which, upon completion, should go a long 
way to relieve the current shortage in modern office 
accomodation. 


The value of land in the centre of Hongkong 
can now be estimated with more accuracy than 
previously; land between Pedder Street and the 
Hongkong Bank building may represent an average 
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value of $150 to 200 per square foot. The price of 
$250 as paid by the Bank of China was exceptional 
and cannot serve as standard or indication, how- 
ever, the Public Works Dept.’s upset price of $200, 
although for a unique site in Hongkong, may be 
taken as a guidance in future real estate transac- 
tions. 


As an immediate consequence of the land sale, 
the market became firm and some deals, which 
previously were long delayed in consummation on 
account of the difference in prices asked and 
effered, were put through. There circulated also 
well-founded reports about the new plans of con- 
structions in the Peak area which also resulted in 
a firm undertone. 


A large residential block of houses on the Peak, 
camprising some 50 apartments, is going to be built 
soon. Such exclusive and probably very expensive 
building cannot be compared to the more moderate 
constructions contemplated in Kowloon. Several 
land sales in Kowloon, nearer to the harbour 
(Tsimshatsui), are mentioned as for sale at prices 
ranging from $15 to 30 per sq. foot. 


Land in the Peak area, i.e. higher than 700 
feet, was in demand and many inquiries were re- 
ceived by brokers. One lot was sold last week at 
$2.20 per sq. foot. 


The progress of stocking up on Marina House 
has been rather fast and many prospective tennants 
are already very anxious to move into the new 
premises. 


Some Shanghai capitalists have evinced much 


interest in buying sites and houses in Hongkong 
but their intentions are mostly. speculative. Since 
the land boom is wow definitely over and lower 
construction material supplies will tend to bring 
overall costs down, the high prices of early 1946 
are over, and land speculation cannot bring any 
profits during 1947, However, there are also many 
prospective residents among the billionaire refugees 
from the North. These people are concentrating 
their interest on the Repulse Bay area, Happy 
Valley and Kowloon Vong. I'he Peak is, naturally, 


first choice, 


The housing shitage has brought into ex- 
istence a number of more or less up-to-date hotels 
and boarding houses which charge very high rents. 
For some good time tu come there will be a press- 
ing need for-more and adequate accomodation of 
residents, and enterprising hotel and boarding 
house owners and builders should cash in on the 
situation. Some of these new or reconditioned 
hotels are quite attractive which, unfortunately. 
cannot.be said of their daily rates. 


SURRENDER OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
ON EXPORT CONSIGNMENTS 
FROM CHINA 


The Appointed Banks have been notified 
in accordance with Central Bank of China 
Circular No. 85, of February 24, 1947, that 
when exports are proved to be on consign- 
ment—that, is shipment made not under 
letter of credit—the procedure outlined in 
Circular No. 12 of March 12, 1946, shall be 
superseded and the exporters shall be 
required to deliver foreign exchange to an 
Appointed Bank against an export consign- 
ment (a) within 30 days in the case of ship- 
ments to Hongkong, Macao, and the Philip- 
pines, (b) within 60 days in the case of ship- 
ments to India, Malaya, the Netherlands 
Indies, Siam, French Indochina, and South- 
east Asia, (c) within 90 days in the case of 
shipments to places other than those listed in 
(a) and (b). 


Exporters are obliged to give an under- 
taking that the relative foreign exchange will 
be delivered to the Appointed Banks within 
the above-mentioned periods, and an 
authorization to have the goods sold “at 
best” for their account, without further delay 
in the event of their default on their under- 
taking. 


The Appointed Banks shall be respon- 
sible to the Central Bank of China for the 
punctual delivery of foreign exchange 
derived from the proceeds of consignments, 
and shall assure themselves that export 
goods are correctly valued and that the bona 


fide proceeds in foreign exchange are 
delivered. 
Foreign-exchange proceeds of goods 


exported against letter of credit shall be sold 
to an Appointed Bank, or contracted for sale, 
as a prerequisite for clearance of the goods 
through the Chinese Maritime Customs. 


FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


The Mercantile Bank 
of India, Ltd. 


The 54th annual general meeting of the 
Mercantile Bank of India was held in London 
on April 22, at which the Bank’s balance 
sheet and profit & loss account were present- 
ed to the shareholders. 

The Board of Directors of the Bank con- 
sists of: Sir Charles A. Innes (Chairman), Sir 
Thomas Smith (Vice-Chairman), and Messrs. 
E. J. Bunbury, J. B. Crichton, Sir Clifford 
Figg, Sir John G. Hay, Sir Kenneth W. 
Mealing and Hon. R. H. V. Smith. 

The balance sheet shows that the busi- 
ness of the Bank has continued to expand. 
There has been a further large increase in 
deposits while on the assets side the most 
noteworthy features are an increase of more 
than £4 millions in cash and of more than 
£6 millions in bills, loans and advances. 
Holdings of Government securities are down 
by £3 millions, and the proportion of deposits 
applied to the financing of industry and com- 
merce has risen to 41 per cent. There was 
a large increase in charges account, mainly 
owing to the higher cost of living every- 
where, and the consequent necessity of 
increasing salaries. Nevertheless, profits at 
£180,837 show an improvement on those of 
last year. 


Balance Sheet, 3lst December, 1946 
Dr; 


£ s. d. 
To Capital Authorised:— 
30,000 “A” Shares 
of £25 each=£ 750,000 
30,000 “B” Shares 
of £25 cach=£ 750,000 
300,000 “C’ Shares 
of £5 each=£1,500,000 
£3,000,000 
Capital’*Issued:— 
30,000 “A” Shares, 
£12 10s. paid £375,000 00 
30,000 “B” Shares, 
£1210s.paid 375,00000 
60,000 “‘C”’ Shares, 
£5 paid ..... 300,00000 
—— — 1,050,000 0 0 
To Reserve Fund ........... .. 1,075,000 0 0 
Notes in Circulation 251,279 19 3 


Current, Fixed Deposit & 
other Accounts, including 
Rebates & Provision for 
Taxation & Bad & Doubt- 
ful Debts 
, Balances Due to Subsi- 
diary Companies 
» Bills Payable:— 
Drafts on 
London 
Bankers 
against Cash 
and Securi- 
ty per con- 
Mare £10,485 11 1 
Drafts on 
Head Office 
& Branches 879,366 9 9 
Drafts on 
Continental 
Bankers 
and _ other 
Agents ... 198,982 2 4 


40,193,16912 5 
43,674 6 5 


1,088,834 3 2 
» Acceptances on Account 

of Customers, per contra 103,342 210 
» Profit and Loss Account . 210,83210 2 


£44,016,132 14 3 


Cr 
oS s. da. 

By Cash in hand, at call and 
at Bankers 
» Security deposited against 
Note Issue 
British and Indian Gov- 
ernment & other Securi- 


10,507,078 11 8 
358,818 5 5 


ies! saeanseee See ee 15,351,495 12 2 

Shares in Subsidiary 

Agency & Nominee Com- 

Panes) seg wees hese see 55,13710 0 
. Bills Receivable . 5,463,63517 6 
.+ Bills Discounted 9;01112. 5 
« Loans Receivable and 

Advancess oho 6eccucsea os 11,006,878 511 


. Freehold Banking Pre- 
mises at cost less amounts 


WELMECT Ol virewaterncrneae mas 212,109 6 6 
Liabilities of Customers 
for acceptances, per 
CONC A MMe: .0a.. eestasas oars 103,342 210 
Sundry Accounts, includ- 
ing amounts due _ by 
Agents ts 948,625 910 


£44,016,132 14 3 


April 23 


The Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd. ...... (2) 


Profit and Loss Account, for the Year ending 
31st December, 1946. 


£ s. d. 
To Ad Interim Dividend of4% 
on 30,000 “A” Shares, 30,000 
“B” Shares and 60,000 “C” 
Shares© teeta oucsececeeee 42,000 0 0 
» Amount transferred to 
Officers’ Pension Fund ...... 13,000 0 0 
» Amount written off Free- 
hold Banking Premises 50,000 0 0 
» Additional Allocation to 
Contingencies Account ...... 30,000 0 0 
pn BALANCE G.tlapudtenPeeteetee nee 210,83210 2 
£345,832 10 2 
he MC 8 
By Balance from 31st Dec., 1945 196,495 4 4 
Less Second Interim Divi- 
dend for year 1945 of 3% 
making 6% for the year 
on the “A,” “B” and “C” 
SDANCS a) avatar hema 31,500 0 0 
164,995 4 4 
» Profit for year ending 31st 
December, 1946, after pro- 
viding for Directors’ Fees, 
£6,206 17s. 1ld. Bad. and 
Doubtful Debts, and Alloca- 
tion to Contingencies 
Aecounty eatin. Setass ce ceenees 180,837 510 


£345,832 10 2 


Report on Philippine 
Mining Industry 


Mining was a major industry of the 
Philippines before the war, being a close second 
to sugar which led by a few million pesos. 
Tf the war had not broken out sugar might 
have been displaced by mining as the premier 
industry of the Philippines by the end of 1941. 


Prior to the war, 57 mines were in actual 
production. They consisted of 88 gold, 5 
chromite, 5 iron, 6 manganese and 3 copper 
mines with a total production from 1935 to 
1940 of the following values: 


LOSE? che OM, Aeneas P.33,289,000 
1936 47,496,000 
1937 57,494,000 
1938 72,055,000 
1939 82,980,000 
1940 91,607,000 


The mining industry gave employment to 
42,981 laborers in 1940, used 84,267,000 board 
feet of lumber, bought P.36,660,000 worth of 
machinery and consumed 228,746,000 K. W. H. 
of power. 


The almost complete destruction suffered 
by the mining industry during the war has been 
evaluated by the Bureau of Mines at about 
P.121,000,000. Many of the mines may never 
be opened up again. Among the few companies 
which have been able to rehabilitate their 
mines, only two are today in actual production. 
The lack of machinery and the high cost of 
labor are delaying the opening of many mines, 
including the readily accessible ones. 


Position in Gold Mining 


In the Baguio Gold District, Benguet 
Consolidated Mining Co., Balatoc Mining Co., 
Big Wedge Mining Co., and Lepanto Conso- 


lidated Mining Co. are rehabilitating their 
mines. 
The 1000 ton mill which Benguet and 


Balatoe are putting up between their properties 
will soon be completed. It is 2000 feet north- 
east of the Balatoc main haulage level and is 
ahout 7000 feet from the Keystone vein of 
Benguet. It is expected to open operations in 
the early part of 1947. The company’s current 
payroll covers more than 2,000 employees. 


Big Wedge is the only mine in the Baguio 
District which was saved from heavy destruction 
during the war. The mill is about 80% intact 
while the mine is in fair shape, although two 
shafts were badly damaged due to timber decay 
and caving in of heavy walls. Many small 
parts of the mill were stolen during the 
Japanese occupation. Every effort is being 
exerted to get the mill back in operation during 
1947. The payroll of the company last October 
contained 250 men as against 160 men last 
June. 


1947 


— 


FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


The Economic & Political Position 
of Siam 


(Concluded from issue April 2, pp. 174/5) 


Political Parties 


Government is controlled by two political 
parties, viz Sahacheep and Neaw Ratatamanoon 
(Constitutional Front), representing the landlords 
big merchants, aristocrats, Siamese army officers. 
Although Siam is a Kingdom, power is in the hands 
of a small group of party leaders of Sahacheep 
and Constitutional Front whose recognised head 
is the country’s elder statesman, Nai Pridi 
Phanomyong. The country is a constitutional 
monarchy which, since the Japanese surrender, has 
changed the previous system of military dictator- 
ship (exercised under former Premier Than Bhibul 
Songram) into one approaching democratic rule; 
however, progress has been slow and democratic 
forces are not yet much in evidence. 


The opposition is represented by the third 
party in the country, the Bhrachadhibat 
(Democratic Party), of which Nai Khuang 
Abhaiwongse is the acknowledged leader. The 
youth of Siam is, as far as Bangkok and the larger 
towns are concerned, developing political con- 
sciousness and political controversies are carried 
on in the press. The vested interests of Siam are 
at present strongly entrenched, and, although 
about half of the educated and literate Siamese 
back the Democratic Party, the power of govern- 
ment will remain with Sahacheep and Constitutional 
Front for a long time to come. 


The people on the whole are not ripe for 
democratic institutions; the best which can be 
hoped for, in the interest of better and clearner 
government, is a coalition of all three parties. 
There is at present, much political agitation 
going on among the government parties and the 
democrats, many acts of violence and terrorism 
have occurred and the political scene is altogether 
not very encouraging. 


Members of the Government have been, with 
much justification, accused of negligence, in- 
efficiency and graft, Indeed, the extent of cor- 
ruption in many government offices is alarming. 
The press of Bangkok is full of- criticisms and 
many scandals are regularly exposed. Bribery is 
rampant and morality on the decline, 


The country is plagued by large and well 
organised groups of bandits. Many have vbtained 
arms from the former anti-Japanese Resistance 
Movement and now use these arms in ravaging the 
countryside. Lootings of govt. and _ private 
properties are ceaselessly conducted. All mopping 
up campaigns have so far hardly much’ reduced the 
danger of banditry in large areas of Siam, 


Another curse of Siam is the enormous degree 
of smuggling. The producing and trading popula- 
tion is, to a high percentage, not willing to submit 
to the controls of Govt. ‘The consequence is hoth 
large-scale bribery and corruption, and organised 
smuggling. 


(Report on Philippine Mining Industry) 
(Continued from page 194) 


Lepanto Consolidated is now preparing the 
site and foundation for a new 500 ton mill, 
and is reopening and making its mine ready 
for stoping ore as soon as the mill is completed. 
The Lepanto mill was razed to the ground and 
the mine blasted. 


In the Paracale district only small scale 
rehabilitation is going on in San Mauricio, 
United Paracale and Coco Grove. The Com- 
panies are gathering and putting together what 
is left of the power plants and are repairing 
and reconditioning what is left in the mines. 


Treasure Island is also putting the camp 
and mine into operation, employing over 100 
men. 


Masbate Consolidated is now cleaning and 
putting its mill and power plant into condition, 
which wwere left practically intact by the 
Japanese. 


In the Surigao District, Mindanao Mother 
Lode and Surigao Consolidated are now in 
operation. A new dredging company is as- 
sembling a dredge to work a placer ground 
adjoining the North Mindanao Mining Co. 
property. Surigao Consolidated is actually 
milling their oxidized ore mined by open pit, 
at a rate of about 150 to 200 tons a day by 
table and flotation. Operations have been 
hindered recently by lahor difficulties. | Min- 
danao Mother Lode has been busy putting the 
mine and camp in shape for mill operation by 
the middle of 1947. 


The Govt. of Siam established a Food Drive 
Organisation (FDO) for the purpose of collecting 
foodstuffs for domestic consumption and exports, 
and to control retail prices (thus lowering the 
excessive cost of living). The non-cooperation of 
the population has brought about the almost com- 
plete failure of the FDO operations, and its 
abolition, which has been persistently demanded 
both by many members of the 2 govt. parties and 
the Democratic Party, appears very likely. This 
would amount to an admission that Govt. could 
not control fully production and foreign trade in 
foodstuffs. 


Smuggling of rice has assumed very large 
proportions; on account of it Siam could not 
honour her bond regarding delivery of 1.2 million 
tons of rice to the Allies, and had to ask several 
times for extension of the deadline. In prewar 
years Siam exported annually about one million 
tons of rice but during 1946 Govt. could only 
manage to collect about 500,000 tons. Assuming 
that the 1946 rice production was approximately 
the same as in prewar years, an amount of half 
million tons was smuggled out of the country. 
While sea routes are used by some smuggling 
rings, the Pattani districts (in the South), ad- 
joining British Malaya, were the centre of 
particularly rice, rubber and tin smuggling. 


The Malayan Minority 


Following the abolition of the dictatorship of 
Field Marshal Bhibul Songram and the establish- 
ment of semi-democratic government, the position 
of the Malayan people living in the four Pattani 
provinces (Yala, Narathivas, Pattani and Satul) 
underwent a change for the better. Previously, 
the Siamese military pressed hard on assjmilation 
of the Malayans who are of Mohammedan faith 
and distinct from the Siamese (or Thai people) 
in speech, dress and type of civilisation. As a 
minority, the Malayan did not receive always fair 
and proper treatment; however, this is a human 
phenomenon not only encountered in the Far East. 


At present, the ‘““Muslim Siamese’’, as the 
Malayans in Siam are officially described, are 
receiving more equal treatment and are advancing 
towards semi-autonomy. The most prominent 
representative of the Muslim minority in Bangkok 
is Nai Chaem Promyong who is the Islamic adviser 
to the Crown. He and Nai Banchong Sricharoon, 
an elder statesman and a Muslim, advocate the 
abolition of government of the Pattani provinces 
by Siamese officials who were not always fair and 
distinguished by integrity in administration. f It 
is quite possible that, while the Crown will be 
recognised as the symbol of the realm of Siam, 
the Pattani provinces will eventually attain self- 
government. 


‘The present Govt., under Prime Minister 
Thamdong, is not inclined to effect any changes in 
the Malayan populated south of the peninsula; 
however, a new government may evaluate more 
realistically the position in this area. 


The Chinese in Siam 


The Chinese (mostly from Swatow, to a smaller 
extent from. southern Fukien) in Bangkok have 
become, by immigration, so numerous, and their 
commercial and financial influence so important, 
that the tension between the native Siamese and 
the ever increasing and advancing Chinese for- 
eigners is bound to bring about important changes. 
Siamese and foreigners (which means in Siam the 
Chinese) do not get along well. (There are only 
very few Europeans in Bangkok, and Indian and 
Ceylonese are also rather inconspicuous). 


The Chinese immigrants refused to be 
assimilated except in relatively few cases; they 
have attained the leading position in the country’s 
foreign trade, are very prominent in banking and 
dominate many domestic markets (esp. rice); they 
claim special rights and have grown into a com- 
munity which forms almost a “‘state in the state”’; 
and the cultural differences are so pronounced that 
really peaceful living side by side appears pro- 
blematical. The undercurrent of Siamese-Chinese 
relations in Siam, notwithstanding several official 
optimistic appraisals to the contrary, points towards 
the intensification of a crisis. Many Siamese, 
particularly those who describe themselves as 
patriotic, feel the presence of the Chinese foreigners 
as a challenge, an encroachment on their national 
sovereignty and a menace to the native economy. 


The Siamese Govt. has finally, after the end 
of the war, commenced diplomatic relations with 
China, and Chinese officials have arrrived in 
Bangkok. With their arrival, the inter-Chinese 
strife has received a stimulus. Kuomintang 
(KMT) and Communist Party (CP) vocal and 
physical fights, for some time, were conducted 
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without any consideration that, after all, the 
Chinese in Siam were foreigners. Even the KMT 
secret service started operating and, with the usual 
ruthlessness of this organisation, terrorised the 
non-KMT Chinese in Bangkok. The Military 
Attache of Chinese in Bangkok, Col. Cho Hsien- 
shu, has been reported as directing the KMT 
secret service and enforcing the regimentation of 
the Chinese overseas youth in Siam. The KMT 
hierarchy in Bangkok, in which the editor of the 
party paper (Cheng Yan Daily News), Chen Shu- 
mon, is most vociferous, has carried on expensive 
anti-CP and anti-Liberal campaigns which have 
further convinced Siamese officials and the public 
that the foreigners do not concern themselves much 
about the sovereignty of Siam. The spokesman of 
the CP in Siam, Su Lin, and other Chinese Com- 
munist leaders have retaliated with great vigour. 


While the Chinese Govt., through its Am- 
bassador Li Tieh-tseng and other diplomatic 
officials, endeavoured to calm the strife and wanted 
to appear as neutral in the inter-oversea Chinese 
conflict (which, incidentally, also rages in other 
areas where oversea Chinese live, especially in the 
Philippines), its official ‘Chinese Information 
Service’, Bangkok, and the Govt.-controlled 
Chinese press were fanning the flames. 


_ The overseas Chinese in Bangkok, obviousiy to 
ingratiate themselves with Siamese officialdom, do 
not let pass an opportunity to harp on the anti- 
White sentiments which, very rarely, are voiced by 
Siamese. It was the overseas Chinese who were 
most persistent in accusing the French of im- 
perialism and the like as regards the conflict in 
Indochina, quite oblivious of the fact that the 
Siamese regard the Chinese foreigner in Siam as 
a very real threat of economic imperialism. 


The propaganda carried or by Vietnamese in 
Bangkok is encouraged and supported by overseas 
Chinese who devote much space in their press to 
announcements of ‘Radio Vietnam’? and _pro- 
minently feature the releases of the Vietnam News 
Service (edited in Bangkok by Mr. Le Hi). Other 
than Vietnam news and commentaries relating to 
Indochina are, with very few exceptions, not 
published. The repeated editorial emanations by 
Chinese papers in Bangkok referring in most un- 
gracious and unfriendly terms to the European 
countries which only yesterday were China's allies, 
have surprised many Siamese and their significance 
has aroused much speculation. 


Chinese Immigration 


However, what the average Siamese in Bang- 
kok is most concerned with as to the foreigners 
in his country, is the menacing immigration from 
Swatow. Big shiploads of Taany thousand half- 
starved, sick and impoverished Swatow people have 
kept arriving since several months. Inhuman ship- 
owners packed as many as 4,000 human beings in 
a space which could at best accommodate 800 
Chinese, and hardly fed them on their journey from 
Swatow to Bangkok, often did not supply drinking 
water, and finally dumped them, to the horror of 
onlooking Siamese, onto Bangkok., Scores of 
Chinese would-be immigrants miserably died on 
these “‘hell ships’, hundreds suffered infection of 
cholera and other diseases, and many only landed 
in Bangkok to die there. To make a last minute 
effort to reach Bangkok before the Siamese Govt. 
would clamp down on the unwelcome swarms of 
paupers from Swatow and Amoy, many Chinese 
did not shrink from suffering the tortures on 
heavily overloaded ships which had no proper food, 
water and sanitary facilities; disease-ridden and 
half-dead, thousands eventually disembarked after 
their night-marish trip (during which several riots 
were also staged), to be placed under quarantine. 
The Bangkok public has cried out against these 
outrages, and the man in the street wondered what 
actually happened in China if so many Chinese 
could not bear any longer to stay in their native 
country. 


In the face of Siamese indignation, and 
apprehensive of the implications of further large- 
scale immigration (resembling an invasion), the 
Siamese Ministry of the Interior acted and only 
recently prohibted virtually further Chinese im- 
migration. This was effected by declaring import 
quotas for foreigners as follow: Chinese im- 
migrants 10,000 per year, retroactive as from 
January 1, 1947 (which means that, since at least 
some 40,000 already arrived by the end of 
February, no more Chinese will be admitted during 
the current year); all other nations 200 annually. 
Many Chinese immigrants will however make their 
way to Siam by posing as travellers and students 
but mass immigration for 1947 has come to an 
end. The Home Minister, Col. Chavensak Song- 
gram, and the chief of the Immigration Depart- 
ment, Police Col. Luang Promopakorn, have 
previously issued warnings so as to prepare the 
people from Swatow and Amoy. 


Promotion of Trade with Hongkong 


Hongkong Govt. has through Mr. J. Galvin, 
of the Department of Supplies, Trade & Industry, 
explained to the Siamese people, at the occasion of 
Mr. Galvin’s stay in Bangkok last March, that 
the Colony ‘‘is very interested in the expansion of 
trade between Hongkong and Siam. Merchants 
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in Siam may be assured that merchants in Hong- 
kong are eager and anxious to develop business, 
both import and export, and that the Government 
of Hongkong will actively assist its merchants in 
developing the trade with Siam, which in the past 
was a good neighbour and a gootl supplier and 
buyer of commodities”’. 


Sea and air communications between Hong- 
kong and Bangkok are improving and expanding 
month by month. Hongkong has already established 
itself as a very valuable entrepot for Siamese 
exports particularly to America and China, while 
imports into Siam are very often routed, when 
coming from America and countries of the Western 
Pacific, through Hongkong. Many commercial 
firms in Hongkong act as buying and selling agents 
for Bangkok. 


In addition to what has been mentioned in the 
first part of this review (in the previous issue), 
Siamese exports, since the easing of export regula- 
tions by Bangkok, have considerably increased, 
and much larger offerings of various Siamese 
produce are coming here, 


Sesame seeds, bought for the yield of high- 
grade oi] as well as a nourishing food, are shipped 
currently to Singapore and Hongkong at 350 baht 
per 60 kilos for the white, and 250 haht for the 
black kind. These prices are considerably higher 
than the February quotation, exporters explaining 
that large shipments have led to depletion of 
stocks. 


Sticklac, shipped to Hongkong and Singapore 
for re-export to U.S., India, Australia and Nether- 
lands, has also markedly increased in price partly 
on account of strong shipments and partly because 
of speculation by holders who wait for better 
prices. Older crops (1942-45) which are of inferior 
quality are selling at about 40 baht per 60 kilos; 
the 1946 crop (having a content of about 72 percent 
lac against only 32% lac found in old crops) is 
selling now between 160 to 200 baht per 60 kilos 
(at the open market rate 5 baht equal HK$ 1). 
Many recent shipments contained new and old 
crops mixed which practice has caused much an- 
noyance by buyers abroad. The next crop will be 
harvested in Sept. /Oct. 1947. 


Air Communications 


The following aviation companies operate non- 
schedule services from Bangkok: Trans-Asiatic 
Airlines, Inc., to Manila, Singapore and Hongkong 
(The company is registered in the Philippines but 
actually owned and operated by Americans, ex- 
U.S. Air Force); Siamese International Airways, 
owned by Siamese and operated by American 
personnel, together with Pacific Overseas Airlines 
(Siam) Ltd., to Manila, Honolulu and _U.S.; the 
Cathay Pacific Airways (British firm at Hongkong) ; 
FEATI (the leading airline in the Philippines) ; 
Commercial Airlines (another Philippine airline) ; 
Philippine Airline (Spanish-Filipino and American 
owned) to Manila, Hongkong Saigon and U.S. ; 
a Norwegian Line (Braathens), to India and 
Europe; a Netherlands Line, to Singapore and 
Batavia; and C.A.T.C. (Chinese Govt. owned) to 
Hongkong and Shanghai. Furthermore air 
communications between Bangkok, via Manila, and 
the U.S. are regularly carried on by Pan American 
World Airways (which maintain a 3-times a week 
schedule between Manila and San Francisco). 


BOAC operates a weekly flying boat service 
connecting Bangkok with Hongkong and London. 


FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Cotton Mills in China 
and Japan 


China’s cottcm industry has advanced in 1946, 
the only industry in the country which has enjvyed 
prosperity. The position before the war and at the 
beginning of 1947 is as follows : 


Cotton Mills in China, 1937 
Owned by: Yarn spindles Thread spindles Looms 


Chinese 2,694,816 172,428 24,629 
Japanese 2,097,086 350,284 27,907 
British 221,336 8,670 4,021 

Total 5,013,238 531,382 56,557 


Some mills were destroyed during the war. At 
the present time, there are in China approximately 
4,292,148 yarn spindles, 461,470 thread spindles and 
51,243 looms, about 80% of pre-war, 


In Shanghai the Government-owned China 
Textile Development Corporation (C'TDC) possesses 
888,000 yarn spindles ; private manufactures, 1,229,- 
000 yarn spindles. Of these 858,000 are actually 


operated by CTDC, and one million by private 
concerns, 
Tsingtao is next to Shanghai in. importance, 


with 280,000 yarn spindles operated hy CTDC and 
24,000 by private concerns. There are 70,000 idle. 
spindles which are to be removed to Shanghai and 


Tientsin. CTDC owns 299,000 yarn spindles in 
Tientsin, all of .which are working at 56% of 
capacity. 


Yarn Spindles Operating in Shanghai 


In CTDC facteries In private factories 


Jan. 1946 270,049 486,079 
Feb 212,999 528,389 
Mar. 363,784 637,259 
April 500,348 734,540 
May 577,933 845,711 
June 565,373 880,451 
July 602,119 233,644 
Aug. 617,481 978,570 
Sept. 668,665 1,004,143 
Oct. 771,931 1,081,145 
Nov 825,194 1,095,000 
Dec 858,230 1,095,000 
Total yarn spindles 

in Shanghai 888,004 1,229,576 
Comparisons 


Shanghai is the centre for the textile industry. 
The following gives a comparison between Shanghai 
and the whole of China : 
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Cotton Mills in Manchuria 


There are 11 cotton mills in Manchuria; 4 in 
Mukden, 3 near Dairen, 1 in Liaoyang, 1 in Ying- 
kow, 1 in Chingchow and 1 in Antung. The 4 
factories in Mukden had 160,000 spindles at the end 
of the war, but some of them have since been taken 
away by the Soviet ferces. Some other instal- 
lations have been damaged. Now they have been 
taken over by the Northeast Production Board. 
The 3 mills near Dairen possess 220,000 spindles 
(Soviet controlled). The factory in Liaoyang with 
78,000 spindles, has been taken over by CTDC. 
28,000 spindles are actually functioning. The Ying- 
kow factory under the management of CTDC is 
now operating 25,000 spindles out of the 55,000 at 
its dispcsal. The Chingchow factory, also under 
the government, possesses 1045 looms, 52,000 
spindles of which 25,000 are working. In Ching- 
chow connected with the textile manufacture, is a 
printing and dyeing factory with rather new equip- 
ment (made in 1938). The Antung factory has 
16,000 yarn spindles of which 4,800 were 
functioning. 


Cotton Mills in Taiwan 


The Taipei, Wujih, Hsinfeng and Hsinchu 
manufactures represent the whole of the cotton 
textile industry. The Taipei is a mixed textile 
factory, possessing 14 spinning machines, 5,536 
spindles and 500 looms; 9 spinning machines and 
123 looms are working. Wujih makes only cotton 
textiles with 20,680 yarn spindles and 535 looms; 
5,224 spindles and 48 looms are active. Hsinfeng is 
a cotton weaving factory with 372 looms, 4 thread 
twisting machines and dycing equipment; 40 lcoms 
are operating and 50 more will be set in motion 
during the current year, Hsinchu is a mixed 
textile factory, having 116 yarn spindles and 84 
looms; it is planned to increase the number of 
yarn spindles to 1,488 and that of looms to 100. 


Other Cotton Mills 


The Hunan Ti Yi Cotton Mill at Ankiang, 
possesses 20,000 yarn spindles and 120 looms. It 
will move back to Changsha where it was situated 
before the war, Recently, it has placed an crder in 
the U.S. for 20,000 up-to-date spindles. 


It is expected that during the current year 
60,000 yarn spindles will start operating in Hankow ; 
140,000 others, in Shensi; 60,000, in Chungking, 
besides the 100,000 new spindles which various 
private interests have ordered from abroad. 


Cotton Industry of Japan 


Japan is the dreaded competitor of China. 
Japan, in Jan. 1947, possesses 2,700,000 yarn 
spindles cf which 2,200,000 are actually function- 
ing. The number of looms in Japan approximates 
to 100,000. If damaged installations are repaired 
and dismounted ones are set up again, Japan will 
be able to operate 3,500,000 yarn spindles during 
the current year, and 4,500,000 next spring. It is 
generally estimated that in the course of three 
years Japan will recover her former position as the 
dominant exporter of cotton yarn and cloth in the 
Far East. 


Location Mills Yarn spindles Thread spindles Looms 
Shanghai ... 69 2,026,346 371,080 25,712 
All China ... A 224 4,292,148 461,470 51,243 
Percent. of Shanghai 30.8 % 48.83 % 80.63 % 50.02 % 


The Industries of 


Kwangtung 


(Part One) 


The industries of the Province of Kwang- 
tung with few exceptions are owned and 
operated by the Provincial Government. 
Before the war the Govt. owned and operated 
directly the following factories: one cement, 
one sulfuric acid, one fertilizer, one weaving 
& spinning, one paper, one hempweaving, one 
beverage, and four sugar refineries. Many 
of these suffered great damage. During the 
period of war a number of ad hoc factories 
were set up by the Provincial Govt. in un- 
occupied Kwangtung but when eventually the 
Japanese army advanced everywhere, these 
factories were practically obliterated. 


Furthermore the Govt. owned through 
the “Kwangtung Industrial Corporation”, a 
Govt.-organisation, one fertiliser, one con- 
struction supplies, one sugar refinery, one 
chemical, one printing, one pharmaceutical, 
one electrical supply and one machine 
factory. Through the Provincial Bank of 
Kwangtung, the following factories were also 
owned by the Govt.: one paper mill, one 
tannery, one oil mill and one farm products 
processing factory. 


After the war industrial reorganisation 
was decided upon by the Provincial Govt. in 
Canton (Sept. 1946). The Kwangtung Indus- 
trial Corporation was appointed to manage 
and operate the industries of the province. 
The Govt. Dept. of Reconstruction, the head 
of which is concurrently the head of the 
Industrial Corp., has to control those indus- 
tries which are not yet in a state of indus- 
trial production. About 80% of the factories 
in the province which survived the war are 
now under the Industrial Corp. the remainder 
awaits reorganisation and resumption of 
operation. 


I. Factories in Operation 


The following six factories have resumed 
operations under the Government of the 
Province and the Industrial Corporation (but 
two have temporarily closed again): 


1. THE CEMENT FACTORY 


The Cement Factory, at Shichun, Canton, 


is the only factory of this kind in the pro- 
vince. Before the war, it possessed three 
rotating pulverizers and three revolving 


kilns. At present there is only one set of 
machines working, the production has reach- 
ed the standard of 1932-1934, ie., a daily 
production of 200 metric tons. The tensile 
strength of the cement produced by this 
factory reaches 640 to 680 degrees. Cement 
products of the factory enjoy a complete 
monopoly of the market. The industry 
occupies a very important position among the 
provincial industries as it contributes to the 
repair of bridges, highways, houses, roads 
and streets. The factory is experiencing 
considerable hardship. The main difficulty is 
that it has no power plant of its own and 
depends upon the supply from the Canton 
Power Co., which is managed jointly by the 
Commission for National Resources and the 
Canton Municipal Government. Frequent 
interruptions of current have affected the 
efficiency. Moreover, the cost of electricity 
is too high which in turn contributes to raise 
the cost of production. The cost of the 
cement produced will be greatly reduced if 
the factory can generate its own electricity. 


(To be continued) 
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Hongkong's Shipping 
The shipping returns for March were, 
next to last January, the highest so far 
recorded since the end of war; a total of 
1,229,102 tons of shipping entered here or 
cleared for abroad, just 100,000 tons less 
than in January. Ocean-going shipping 
accounted for 1,132,176 tons, and passengers 
arriving and departing numbered 87,917. 


British flags were responsible for 44% 
of all shipping (ocean & river), followed by 
the U.S. with 22%, and Chinese shipping with 
8%. European flags, other than British, 
accounted together for 22% of Hongkong’s 
shipping in March; the Dutch were the lead- 
ing flag followed by the Norwegian, Danish, 
French and Swedish. With the revival of 
industry and trade of Europe, shipping of 
the seafaring nations of Europe will greatly 
increase. Dutch, French and, of course, the 
Scandinavian flags will become more 
conspicuous with the advance of summer and 
autumn. 


For the first time since the end of war 
an Italian ship arrived here. Before the war 
Italian ships were among the finest and most 
modern, and it is hoped that Italian shipping 
will be able to resume more energetically 
during the current year. 


Soviet ships have, by now, become a 
quite familiar sight in the harbour of Hong- 
kong. During March 4 ships of the USSR 
mercantile fleet arrived here, two came from 
Singapore and two from Vladivostok. Soviet 
trade with Far Eastern countries is only 
slowly progressing but it appears that more 
intensive trading is expected by Soviet 
officials in the Far East which should 
simultaneously boost the Soviet shipping 
tonnage entering the Colony’s harbour. 


A total of 16,885 tons of bunker oil and 
12,621 tons of coal were loaded by ships 
during March before leaving Hongkong. 


On the average some 60-70 ships have 
been lying in harbour every day; most 
frequented were the Kowloon Wharves, 
Kowloon Docks, Holt’s Wharf and the Taikoo 
Dockyards. Other wharves are: Laichikok, 
Shamshuipo, Stonecutters, Cosmopolitan 
Dock, Douglas Wharf, Yaumati, North Point, 
Custodian Wharf, China Merchants Wharf; 
and there were daily usually between 10 to 
oe moorings in the harbour occupied by 
ships. 


Sea communications of Hongkong have 
been much extended particularly with Far 
Eastern ports. Many regular lines are 
steadily improving their schedule and their 
services both for merchant shippers and the 
travelling public. Besides regular and 
frequent lines connecting Hongkong with 
Britain and Europe (via the Straits and 
Suez), the U.S. (West Coast, Gulf ports and 
East Coast), and Australia, much progress 
has been made in resuming regular shipping 
— South America, Canada and South 

rica. 


Shipping with China ports has greatly 
advanced; particularly in South China 
waters where now often 3 and 4 ships daily 
come from or sail for Swatow. Several 
steamers connect every day Hongkong with 
Canton and with Macao. Other South China 
ports which are very frequently called on by 
ships from Hongkong are: Tsamkong 
(Kwangchow-wan), Hoihow (Hainan Island), 
Pakhoi, Amoy, Foochow, Takao and Keelung 
(Taiwan Island); there are almost every 
other day ships departing for Shanghai, and 
direct communications with the Northern 
ports of Tientsin and Tsingtao have improved 
during March. Innumerable steam launches 
and motor junks connect the Colony with 
all Chinese ports on the sea or on rivers in 
neighbouring Kwangtung province. 


Several ships have already established 
regular communications with Japan (Kure, 
Kobe, Yokohama). Indochina ports, Saigon, 
Hongay and Haiphong, are frequently called 
on by ships from Hongkong; communications 
with Bangkok are as frequent as 3 to 4 times 
per week; Singapore, Penang, Rangoon, 
Manila, East Indies ports (Batavia, Belawan 
Deli, Macassar), British North Borneo are 
adequately connected with Hongkong. 


Shipping difficulties do no longer exist; 
on the contrary, many routes are too fre- 
quently served already. 


The port of Hongkong is at present 
served by about 1,000 lighters and harbour 
cargo boats which is about half of the prewar 
figure. There are now some 35 commercial 
moorings in use against a prewar total of 
48; in addition there are 10 special moorings 
for use under typhoon conditions. 


Shipping in China 


China’s total tonnage at the beginning of 1947 
amounted to about 530,000 of shipping excluding 
small craft of less than 500 tons, and some 70,000 
gross tons of shipping of less than 500 tons, a total 
of about 600,000 tons. This figure includes the 
remnants of China’s prewar shipping (in 1937 some 
580,000 t, of which about 450,000 t were destroyed 
during the war), vessels taken cwer from the 
Japanese after the surrender, and purchases abroad. 
from end of 1945 to end of 1946. The current ton- 
nage is about the same as was owned by China 
before the war. 


The Chinese Govt. is the largest shipowner in 
the country; through the China Merchants S.N. 
Co., a Govt. organisation, it owns half of the ton- 
nage of ships over 500 t, while the other half, i.e. 
265,000 tons, is owned and operated by private 
companies. A large percentage of the smaller craft 
(under 500 t), aggregating 70,000 tons, is also owned 
by the Chinese Govt. 


Further purchases have been made last year 
and arrivals of 159 surplus ships from U.S. (mostly 
Victory, Liberty, Cimavi and N3 types): are ex- 
pected to increase the tonnage by 800,000, making a 
total of about 1.4 million tons in 1947, In our 
issue of Feb. 12, page 83, the plans of Govt. for 
expansion of ocean and coastal shipping were out- 
lined. 


In addition to the above tonnage, the Chinese 
Govt. disposes also of about 95,000 gross tons of 
CNRRA shipping; the transportation section of 
CNRRA, called CWT, operates about 100 vessels, 
incl. 20 LST’s, 15 LSM’s, many tugs & lighters, 
LCT’s etc. These 95,000 t will be slowly sold or 
otherwise taken over by private shipowners through 
the ‘‘Chinese Shipowners Association,’’ Shanghai. 


Foreign shipping in China's coastal & inland 
river waters, in 1937 aggregating some 400,000 tons, 
was terminated after July 1946 when the charter by 
CNRRA of British ships (carrying of relief sup- 
plies) expired. 


Chinese private shipowners maintain that 
there is far too much shipping under the Chinese 
flag available, and that the coastal traffic of China 
today does nt supply opportunities for all shipping 
companies. A shipping depression is predicted 
which may lead to the laying up of a considerable 
number of ships during 1947. 


During 1946 private shipowners were anxious to 
obtain loans and foreign exchange allotments 
from the Govt. as they were assured of a booming 


business, The Govt. was, however, discriminating 
in favour of its own shipping requirements and 
purchased foreign ships primarily for use of its 
own organisation (China Merchants §S.N.Co.). 
Shipowners were either without any proper re- 
sources and relied only on their experience and 
their services to the Govt. during the war years, 
or they had certain amounts in CN$§ available but 
were not inclined to buy ships abroad against black 
market exchange, requesting Govt. to allow them 
official exchange. 


Govt. will, however, not permit private com- 
panies to engage in ocean shipping at all, restricting 
them to coastal and river shipping. Since the dis- 
turbed economy of China and the dangers to ship- 
ping (due to the civil war and wide-spread piracy 
and insecurity) reduce the extent and scope off ship- 
ping in China, shipowners are not expecting a 
profitable year. 


Freight rates are, on the whole, controlled by 
Govt. Due to inflation and the considerable time 
lag between overall increases of expenditure due to 
the depreciation of CN$ and the Govt. permission 
to increase passenger and freight rates in tune 
with the advancing cost of living, considerable 
losses during certain periods of the year must be 
incurred. When foreign (British) assistance tv 
CNRRA for transportation of relief goods ceased 
(July 1946), Chinese Govt. and private ships were 
employed by CNRRA; freight rates were then 
charged at 25% below the regular rates. Again 
on account of inflation, profits made in August 1946 
turned into losses towards the end of last year. 


China possesses only one modern dockyard, at 
Shanghai (Kiangnan Dockyard), while the British 
owned Shanghai Dockyards, the most efficient es- 
tablishment of its kind in China, currently, like 
the Govt-owned docks, only carry out repairs. 
The rather ambitious Chinese Govt. ship building 
plans had all to be shelved for the time being. 


Shanghai warehousing space is inadequate for 
the present vulume of trade. Available are some 14 
million square feet storage space against a required 
one of about 24 million. However, berthing and 
mooring facilities are more than adequate as ac- 
comodaticn is provided for 65 ocean ships of 440’, 
69 coastal ships of 290’, and 47 river boats of 280 
in length. 


The shortage of experienced marine officers and 
engineers in China is very pressing and therefore 
the Government has promulgated a set of regula- 
tions governing the provisional employment of 
foreign experienced personne! stipulating that their 
number do not exceed (ne-third of the total per- 
sonnel employed on board of one vessel. 


Hongkong’s Shipping Report for March, 1947 


ARRIVALS 
Passen- Passen- 
Cargo gers gers Passen- 
Flag Ocean Steamers River Steamers Total River River Ocean gers 
No. Tonnage No. Tonnage No. Tonnage St’mers St’mers St’mers Total 
British 92 227,076 80 47,516 172 274,592 4,330 16,570 11,717 28,287 
American 26 136,797 — = 26 136,797 = —— 2,674 2,674 
Chinese 71 49,865 16 1,888 87 51,753 396 558 = 4,452 5,010 
Danish 8 28,481 — — 8 28,481 = = 45 45 
Dutch 9 48,473 — -- 9 48,473 == = 4,307 4,307 
French 1 9,400 — —_ 1 9,400 a —4 1,218 1,218 
Italian 1 3,657  — _ 1 3,657 a = 678 678 
Norwegian 19 41,016 — _ 19 41,016 — _ 1,849 1,849 
Pana- ? 
manian 7 20,675 — —_ 7 20,675 ~— 7 24 24 
Portuguese 2 654 — — 2 654 — os 1 1 
U.S.S.R. 4 10,627 — — 4 10,627 — — — aay 
Swedish 1 3,385 — = 1 3,385 — = 10 10 
Honduras 1 5,667 — — 1 5,667 — _ 3 3 
ye eibedg Ra SS SE a RN SE ead TE TEES at 
Total 
Foreign 150 358,697 16 1,888 166 360,585 396 558 15,261 15,819 
Total 242 585,773 96 49,404 388 635,177 4,726 17,128 26,978 44,106 
DEPARTURES 
British 86 202,359 78 45,247 164 247,606 4,421 17,909 8,177 26,086 
American 26 129,524 — _ 26 129,524 — — 1,849 1,849 
Chinese 69 53,124 18 2,275 87 55,599 545 133 3,998 4,131 
Danish 8 28,481 — — 8 28,481 — — 41 41 
Dutch 9 54,459 — _ 9 54,459 = = 8,339 8,339 
Italian 1 3,657 — _ 2 3,657 = _ 5 5 
Norwegian 18 36,949 — — 18 36,949 — _ 3,293 3,293 
Pana- 
manian 8 17,955 — — 8 17,955 = = 54 54 
Portuguese 1 216 — _ 1 216 = —— = ~aed 
U.S.S.R. 4 10,627 — _— 4 10,627 — _ — =e 
Swedish 1 3,385 — —_— 1 3,385 _ _ 10 10 
Honduras 1 5,667 — —_ 1 5,667 _ _ 3 3 
Total 
Foreign 146 344,044 18 2,275 164 346,319 543 133. 17,592 »=—-17,725 


——— 


Total 232 546,403 96 328 


593,925 4,966 18,042 25,769 43,811 
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Hongkong’s Trade Returns for the month of 
March and the first Quarter of 1947 


Imports of merchandise into the Colony of Hongkong during the month of March, 1947 amounted to a declared value of 
$113,104,380 as compared with $48,499,645 in the month of March, 1946. Exports of merchandise totalled a declared value of 
$95,795, 682 as compared with $44,782,197. 


Imports during the first quarter of 1947 amounted to a declared value of $301,067,983 as compared with $135,809,990 in 
the first quarter of 1946. Exports totalled $269,380,826 as compared with $90,272,082. 


No cognizance has been taken in the following tables of imports and exports which Hongkong Government has directly con- 
ducted (known as Government—sponsored cargo). 


TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE BY COUNTRIES. 


IMPORTS FROM EEOETe TO IMPORTS FROM EXPORTS TO 
COUNTRIES March March March March lstquarter 1stquarter IAstquarter 1st quarter 
1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ ssn 
United es ag De Systane 1,504,731 12,602,155 2,070,056 5,408,592 1,964,307 28,766,861 2,924,002 y 
Australia ......... ‘3 232,989 3,648,313 4,629 588,132 705,045 8,802,888 120,996 1,304,937 
Burma _..... a 19,322 — 707,391 — 19,322 _— 975,204 
Canada 8,436 1,223,489 2,669 215,899 8,436 3,740,730 35,171 317,425 
Ceylon ..... 1,500 47,892 24,174 263,357 1,500 109,661 67,667 887,393 
East Africa — = 60,620 60,468 - 215,562 60,680 60,468 
Maile si cose pdoazy 4,607,692 1,070,858 2,134,666 981,271 4,769,992 11,304,155 3,806,548 5,243,184 
Malaya (British) 7,006,120 12,436,123 9,793,706 24,726,934 13,981,547 23,521,822 24,197,250 62,405,284 
New Zealand _ : 5,734 168,893. — 90,901 6,426 430,095 
North Borneo . — 500,530 —_ 700,601 _ 1,032,748 — 1,144,681 
South Africa ... 661,745 18,833 885,316 _ 1,412,235 18,833 2,633,832 
West Africa . Hee — —_ = 21,716 ~ _— — 54,134 
West ‘Wnidies! 2,203. 9-c85: cs — 2,803 1,380 17,114 — 2,803 1,380 50,623 
British Empire, Other ...... 123,200 71,462 51,981 296,510 1,059,200 988,102 57,865 763,350 
Belghinin vy, 200 eae ince eo — 1,520,296 — 652,522 4,601,987 _— 1,450,049 
China, North ---- 6,824,127 9,045,448 9,514,619 1,499,622 31,155,223 13,950,919 17,357,112 1,726,170 
China, Middle vee 5,777,185 3,123,964 1,724,583 4,083,684 17,810,187 8,463,358 3,983,619 10,461,007 
Cites, South .... ---- 12,291,424 29,909,695 7,639,774 17,480,800 38,678,697 74,170,837 17,358,403 47, eth ATS 
I sodas dorircnv tans wees —_ —_— — 42,297 i= a me 
Central America yoey — 73,161 — 65,620 —_ 254,761 350 112,055 
Denmark .......... i 6,155 90,903 — 171,902 6,155 99,063 — 410,317 
Egypt .. 31,979 383,233 625,163 _ 109,640 383,233 1,774,712 
France nc 0.07 — 760,709 — 538,303 — 1,957,209 = 1,848,803 
zrenet Indo China 25,200 1,992,072 1,173,178 1,947,278 25,200 4,333,771 1,227,432 4,524,507 
BIMANG.  s.d222ccnres a= — — _ a aoe — 
Holland 157,512 = 440,684 a 2,153,538 — 743,484 
Italy ... vas _ 2,590,822 = 749,006 _— 5,158,593 a4 2,184,546 
Sapa oe es a —_ —_ 1,009 —_— — —_ 19,142 
Kwong Chow Wan ere 393,772 890,937 32,714 160,375 393,772 “1,648,007 172,101 723,660 
Macho; oe. . 4,328,500 6,370,370 2,141,686 5,056,247 14,339,116 21,024,760 5,697,829 13,399,243 
Nitway 8 oa F 27,715 2,084,178 247,210 319,596 327,715 4,759,888 247,210 677,799 
Netherlands East Ind — 501,344 i 1,704,038 13,093 1,289,572 _ 4,387,765 
Philippines .. 66,431 758,358 2,006,568 3,564,298 66,431 4,010,695 2,063,655 9,638,831 
Portugal _ 9,120 _— 36,133 - 238,658 _ 85,976 
Siam... 601,166 6,025,050 1,351,913 7,079,790 601,866 10,364,094 1,351,913 21,797,310 
South America — 130,745 71,100 180,279 — 142,185 71,100 269,245 
Sweden ......... 40,162 296,905 166,731 619,788 40,162 595,749 166,731 1,867,087 
Switzerland | ae 548,242 — 6,318 — 1,364,741 _ 23,206 
pain — 28,820 — — _ 63,975 — 150 
D'S) (A 4,333,140 13,676,931 4,160,380 12,305,244 9,681,327 58,935, 859 8,894,576 43,303,578 
U.S SR: Be — _ pe — — — 3,781,462 
Others: P25, vetoes choise — 167,212 — 1,023,492 181,019 1,358,334 — 5,762,754 
a a a Oe ee a ce ee eS eB eS es ot Be 
TOPAR Wo Nie iris 48,499,645 113,104,380 44,782,197 95,795,682 135,809,990 301,067,982 90,272,082 269,380,826 
Total Br. Empire ...... 13,484,668 32,319,607 14,168,508 35,042,194 22,490,027 80,007,790 31,296,818 84,724,989 
Total Foreign ............ 35,014,977 80,784,772 30,613,689 60,753,488 113,319,963 221,060,193 58,975,264 184,655,837 
TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS BY MAIN GROUPS. 
IMPORTS EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPORTS 
Articles March March March March lstquarter Istquarter I1stquarter 1st quarter 
1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Animals, Live .........0022.6... 2,880,948 2,468,693 _ — 6,293,517 6,979,659 _ —_— 
Building Materials . aa 732,072 2,825,295 131,659 135,956 1,311,825 6,008,140 215,560 545,288 
Chemicals & Drugs ........_ 1,170,651 33101,250 2,081,772 3,312,945 2,135,786 9,094,546 2,952,490 8,095,601 
Chinese Medicines ............ 6,458,781 1,325,183 6,327,446 2,859,282 16,020,002 7,994,700 13,773,621 8,049,894 
Dyeing & Tanning Materials 522,870 1,917,719 211,692 1,314,092 1,118,479 6,409,560 362,252 3,751,883 
Foodstuffs & Provisions ... 11,963,192 16,415,060 8,289,678 13,564,309 40,346,500 47,249,297 20,853,603 35,171,359 
5 Sei ae pe 806,851 1,460,190 7,614 1,238 1,053,457 3,231,316 61,477 £ 
Haraware’ cieievrcissoe ss: ne 195,560 597,607 487,690 1,090,711 256,778 1,962,546 814,311 2,330,547 
Liquors, Intoxicating .. 697,217 1,182,670 317,740 566,336 1,402,465 3,547,038 740,061 1,529,647 
Machinery & Engines 74,946 1,085,630 101,671 217,124 4,113,246 2,637,586 269,811 468,353 
Manires 6.565215 s52Gehee cs 246,525 119,474 121,355 657,192 349,555 329,319 267,504 1,469,711 
Matals roy aars: ..: 2; 616,107 3,843,744 1,515,038 4,427,469 723,170 13,242,685 2,476,592 18,729,183 
Minerals & nee _ 108,467 137,265 2,250 6,745 738,813. 237,265 1,694,807 
Nuts & Seeds 1,038,744 4,568,737 896,078 845,177 6,673,637 7,128,846 3,618,553 2,578,089 
Oils & Fats . 3,108,580 19,786,646 7,440,935 21,166,795 11,649,433 52,214,251 13,854,454 62,718,494 
Paints 75,800 842,505 461,992 728,293 314,770 2,009,903 744,985 1,628,256 
Paper & Pa 1,413,250 4,367,498 1,385,663 4,070,272 3,057,774 15,666,052 2,549,766 10,195,382 
Piece Goods & Textiles 3,076,387 15,455,401 3,208, 444 15,375,162 11,766,656 39,437,431 4,879,112 45,946,981 
Railway Materials 167,550 — — 167,550 — — 
Tobacco .......-.-. 1,027,629 4,635,173 505,518 8 580,463 3,271,800 9,673,541 813,590 2,431,790 
Vehicles .....02.2002 196,670 2,209,746 3,573 612,999 370,900 7,827,999 5,228 1,212,652 
Wearing Apparel «ie 498,884 1,093,713 1,043,347 4,487,326 2,231,748 3,008,237 2,083,689 10,510,980 
Bulidrlies Brn ed 5. 11,697,981 23,526,483 10,006,027 19,780,291 21,341,747 54,508,968 18,689,158 49,934,551 
Total Merchandise ...... 48,499,645 113,104,280 44,782,197 95,795,682 135,809,990 301,067,983 90,272,082 269,380,826 
Mtengare se. ers _ 3,223 _ 150,000 — 47,782,679 1,884,670 58,742,488 
Grand Total 355 ise: 48,499,645 113,107,603 44,782,197 95,945,682 135,809,990 248,850,662 92,156,752 328,123,314 
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Hong Kong’s Trade 
During March 1947 
(By A Trade Analyst) 


There have been some significant 
movements in the amounts and direction 
of trade during the month of March. 
Imports increased over $30 million from 
$82,557,394 in February to $113,104,308, 
while exports were up almost $25 million, 
from $70,993,321 to $95,945,682. The 
chief increases have been with the British 
Empire. Total imports from Empire 
countries compared with the previous 
month improved from $19 million to $32 
million, while exports to Empire coun- 
tries increased from $19 million in 
February to $35 million in March. 


This improvement was general. 
Almost all Empire countries showing in- 
creased rate returns with Hong Kong, 
except India. 


Throughout the month there was an 
increased demand for foodstuffs and pro- 
visions ($6 million), followed by nuts 
and seeds ($3 million), tobacco ($3 
million) oils and fats ($2 million), piece- 
goods and textiles ($2 million). 


On the export side an additional $3 
million of foodstuffs and provisions left 
the Colony compared with the previous 
month, while exports of oils and fats 
were up $5 million, piecegoods and tex- 
tiles PY i million and chemicals and drugs, 
Chinese medicines, metals, $1 million 
each: paper and wearing apparel $2 
million. 


Trade with the U.K. showed a wel- 
come increase. Imports from the Home 
Country were up $10 million. There 
were large increases in the import of 
piecegoods and textiles, $1} million, 
tobacco $3 million, vehicles $1 million, 
metal was also up $4 million. Exports 
to the U.K. rose $4 million, most of 
which was accounted for by oils and fats, 
namely $3 million. 


Imports from Australia took a sharp 
rise of almost $3 million; $1 million 
foodstuffs and provisions, together with 
increases in piecegoods, wearing apparel, 
metal and dyeing and tanning material. 


Another large increase came from 
Malaya, amounting to over $6 million, 
Nuts and seeds increased $1 million, 
paperware $4 million and sundries no less 
than $5 million. Exports jumped $10 
million, $6 million of which was account- 
ed for in piecegoods and textiles, ‘and $2 
million in wearing apparel. 


Canada sent us an additional $} 
million commodities, mostly building 
materials and foodstufis. 


Empire trade from Burma and West 
Indies was resumed, while both import 
and export movements to other Empire 
countries showed a sharp upward trend. 


With the devaluation of the Chinese 
$ imports from China made a remarkable 
jump. North China sent us $74 million 
additional commodities, comprising food- 
stuffs $2 million, nuts and seeds $2 
million, piecegoods and textiles $2 
million, but North China was a poor 
customer for Hong Kong’s exports. 


China’s restricted trade policy cut 
imports from Hong Kong to North China 
by $2 million, the largest decrease being 
in oils and fats, $1} million. 
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Middle China sent $1 million more 
commodities than in the previous month, 
mostly foodstuffs. Exports to Middle 
China jumped $14 million, with increases 
in manure, metals, oils and fats and 
paperware. 


South China is finding Hong Kong 
a good outlet for her trade, and imports 
from this area were up by $74 million. 
$2 million more of oils and fats, piece- 
goods and textiles, and $1 million food- 
stuffs reached us from South China. 
That import licences into China can be 
obtained with greater ease in Hong Kong 
than elsewhere is reflected in the export 
figures to South China, which improved 
by over $5 million ina month. Oils and 
fats exports were up $2 million, Paper 
exports, chemicals and drugs and metals 
$1 million each. 


Other countries whose trade with the 
colony increased are Italy, which sent 
$2 million worth of textiles; Siam, which 
shows an increase of nearly $4 million 
in imports to Hong Kong; especially 
building materials and oils and fats, $1 
million each. Exports to Siam, however, 
have dropped. Exports of piecegoods 
and textiles fell from $5 million to $2} 
million. There were increased imports 
($4 million) of paper from Norway. 


Exports of merchandise to Macau 
rose $1 million, and the Philippines took 
additional foodstuffs and wearing apparel. 


The trade with U.S.A. showed a 
sharp recession. Imports dropped $5} 
million as Hong Kong bought less paper, 
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piecegoods, oils and fats, dyeing and 
tanning materials from what had hitherto 
been a chief source of supply. Exports 
to U.S.A. however, increased slightly. 
Exports of Tung Oil were well main- 
tained. 


Chinese Bristles 


Exports of bristles from Tientsin to U.S. 
during February amounted to 17,270 pounds, 
valued US$72,745, against January shipments 
of 151,470 pounds, valued US$661,745. 


February shipments and prices were as 
follows: 12 cases, 2}”, price range US$2.26; 
25 cases, 2}”-3}”, price range US$2.68; 10 
cases, 44”, price range US$8.45; and 110 
cases, 55-long (24”-6”), US$4.20 to $4.85, 
total number of cases, 157. 


The accompanying table shows the sizes 
and assortments shipped in January, with 
the price range in United States currency, 
cif. (or c. & f.) New York. 


Shipments of Bristles from Tientsin, January, 
1947 


(Quantity in cases; price in United States 


currency) 
Size or 
assortment Quantity Price range 

23” 330 $1.20 to $ 1.25 
aa 40 2.60 
24-23” 50 2.00 
23” 50 3.40 to 3.60 
23”-3” 40 3.15 
43” 7 8.50 
4-6" 20 10.00 
26-case (23”-4”) .. 130 3.05 to 3.80 
43-case (23”-6”) 215 5.10 to 5.85 
55-long (2$”-6”) . 330 4.45 to 5.50 
SSsghort. .ccvshsests 165 6.65 to 7.85 

Tatel cour 1,377 _— 


TOTAL YALUES OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS UNDER MAIN 
GROUPS BY COUNTRIES FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1947. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Articles ga eh 
Building Materials ...... 49,151 _ 
Chemicals & Drugs ...... 591,366 51,314 
Chinese Medicines ...... 850 65,194 
Dyeing & Tanning 

Materialsiet: tess) sass 909,727 _ 
Foodstuffs & Provisions 76,159 697,835 
Hatdware Sisssceressos sax 163,087 847 
Liquors, Intoxicating ... 72,188 _— 
Machinery & Engines .. 381,972 _ 
Metala®. , <6 eet cnisss 827,264 41,192 
Minerals & Ores 5,889 — 
Nuts & Seeds ... _ 1,920 
Oils & Fats ... 191,115 3,136,303 
Da WERE ore r oe 220,637 _ 
Paper & Paperware ... 329,478 _ 
Piece Goods & Textiles 1,916,849 31,000 
Tebaceo)  iscscersderrasvcces.: 3,134,358 — 
Vehicles: jiccj.ccs 1,425,943 _ 
Wearing Apparel 63.904 3,680 
Sand ries 6 cisesiveitsnaweenoys: 2,242,218 1,379,307 

ROGAN vie: snas-Reanqucnens 12,602,155 5,408,592 
AUSTRALIA 

Articles ah ere 
Animals, Live ............ — 
Building Materials ...... 159,508 3,026 
Chemicals & Drugs ... 244,511 16,435 
Chinese Medicines ...... _ 3,923 
Dyeing & Tanning 

Materials ............... 85,859 _ 
Foodstuffs & Provisions 1,321,497 11,098 
OG). oyrnsccaeatnnsioncn sane 8,272 _ 
Hardware 39,265 = 
Liquors, Intoxicating ... 37,236 —_ 
Machinery & Engines .. 17,076 _ 
WMebalsy in wir etaa ee 167,168 _ 
Oils & Fats . 13,223 415,781 
PUT e Sins scencoseeatrcoc 40,201 _ 
Paper & Paperware ... 72,231 1,153 
Piece Goods & Textiles 251,393 16,010 
Wee eR siceccgusayenaansors 64,143 — 
Wearing Apparel 240,987 a 
BUREN cc apace cn 885,653 120,706 

7 a Sw, 3,648,313 588,132 


BURMA 
Articles Imports Exports 
$ $ 

Chemicals & Drugs ..... _ 2,730 
Chinese Medicines ...... — 25,813 

Dyeing & Tanning 
Materials res, 205% .<cnci — 3,053 
Foodstuffs & Provisions — 231,464 
Hardware —= 2,846 
Metals _ 21,835 
Nuts & Seeds _ 1,879 
Oils & Fats —_ 2,435 
ORIG ante oah neetee ne cans _ 12,075 
Paper & Paperware ... — 47,630 
Piece Goods & Textiles — 11,456 
Tobacco — 5,500 
Wearing Apparel ......... — 87,517 
SOMAPIOE © es comec acai 19,322 251,158 
Wt lille Rg ae 19,322 707,391 

CANADA 
Articles Imports Exports 
$ $ 

Building Materials ...... 250,044 _> 
Chemicals & Drugs ..... 25,631 _ 
Chinese Medicines ...... 29,880 21,983 

Dyeing & Tanning 
DASteTIOls coc ccc ncccs 6,102 —_ 
Foodstuffs & Provisions 377,729 86,753 
Hardware .........0...00. _ 2,479 
Machinery & Engines . 12,038 _ 
Metale “itciccmnrietiines 93,665 _ 
Nuts & Seeds . _ 2,339 
Oils & Fats .... 79,946 45,723 
PeOits: | as vrikodaey wees 4,916 —_ 
Paper & Paperware ... 103,885 1,162 
Tobacco... 81,755 — 
Vehicles 7,103 _ 
Wearing Apparel 17,708 — 
MeatP les | Gotasc teak ssccccss, 133,087 55,460 
oss) Woe oren sre rE eco ee 1,223,489 215,899 
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CEYLON 
Articles ita: Exports 
$ 

Chinese Medicines ...... —_ 5,126 
Foodstuffs & Provisions 47,892 98,642 
Hardware .......:es0ecevers _— 17,529 
Paints: Aivieectc iesrsesey — 700 
Paper & Paperware ... — 34,544 
Wearing Apparel ........ = 5,180 
Sundriesi et 7095 5..-.. — 101,636 
Totalior weeds tr ss 47,892 263,357 


EAST AFRICA (BRITISH) 


Articles ya ie! ed 
Riteles 72. 4-hone ears — 888 
Wearing Apparel _ 5,600 
RuMdricks a7 seteressc ene — 53,980 

POtal cg eescrce asset _ 60,468 
INDIA 

Articles panerss es a 
Chemicals & Drugs = 39,610 
Chinese Medicines ...... _ 127,219 
Foodstuffs & Provisions — 38,844 
Hardware tor vc iscs. ose se = 1,200 
Metals ......... — 177,702 
Nuts & Seeds — 132 
Oils & Fats = 16,310 
Piece Goods & Textiles 879,157 166,794 
Sisidriess Girt... econ meee 191,701 211,264 

Total Merchandise 1,070,858 981,271 

TECABUTE® so.500- 00 505e. — 150,000 

Grand Total ......... 1,070,858 1,131,271 
MALAYA (BRITISH) 

Articles iat Exports 
Building Materials ...... 84,092 2,325 
Chemicals & Drugs 41,318 120,040 
Chinese Medicines ...... 29,345 1,144,251 
Dyeing & Tanning 

WMiateviai a. ies sesss scares 46,850 —_ 
Foodstuffs & Provisions 676,108 5,108,094 
FASOIG® Gis, corer eer cree 195,606 60 
Hardware at 4,500 374,632 
Liquors, Intoxicating 332,920 
MATINTOS. cpsecrcr se rseeecee as _ 3,980 
Metals _......... 72,580 
Nuts & Seeds . 150,860 
Oils & Fats .. 147,981 
Paints te 277,490 
Paper & Paperware ... 309,467 527,207 
Piece Goods & Textiles — 10,440,134 
Tobacco _ 5,000 
Vehicles = 23,360 
Wearing Ap 2,000 2,487,193 
Sundries © sev e00, ssss500000 8,865,969 3,508,827 

ROtal co acsassansscensay 12,436,123 24,726,934 
NEW ZEALAND 

Articles ee Deo 
Chinese Medicines ...... sae 3,578 
Foodstuffs & Provisions 12,415 8,858 
BRAXAWATC. aiers on copenn sence _— §21 
Liquors, Intoxicating ... 22,500 305 
MGCAIG. ow acer biessrtes, rors _ 25,109 
Oils & Fats = 11,621 
Suddriescssssssscterce es —_ 118,901 

OVA cr intrccncdedssdes 34,915 168,893 

SOUTH AFRICA 
Articles Imports Exports 
$ $ 
Chinese Medicines ...... — 7,029 
Foodstuffs & Provisions na 46,924 
PIBTOW AVE acorasescosteases 395 8,066 
Liquors, Intoxicating ... 10,600 1,120 
Machinery & Engines .. —_ 98,867 
Nuts & Seeds ............ = 938 
Ole Ar vt Atami oieeceen. _ 306,112 
Paper & Paperware ... — 1,500 
Piece Goods & Textiles — 1,077 
Wearing Apparel ........ —_— 43,262 
Sundriew. Fiver es cencevvs 650,750 370,421 
LOUAL: | cesvarseeodenstars 661,745 885,316 
WEST INDIES (BRITISH) 
Articles Imports Exports 
$ $ 

Chinese Medicines ...... _ 2,530 
Foodstuffs & Provisions = 8,891 
Liquors, Intoxicating ... 2,803 504 
Wearing Apparel. et Ae — 1,200 
Binitiriog etek ee aist — 3,989 
LT Se PS aa 2,803 17,114 
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WEST AFRICA (BRITISH) 


Articles Imports Exports 
$ $ 
Hardware .............. aa = 3,420 
Wearing Apparel = 6,500 
Sundries. Fess «cscaane _ 11,796 
Total cste.cet-a aan _ 21,716 


NORTH BORNEO (BRITISH) 


Articles tmpgie Errors 
Building Materials ...... 138,348 954 
Chemicals & Drugs 22,600 516 
Chinese Medicines ...... 720 16,857 
Foodstuffs & Provisions 79,905 106, 855 
PCIE. ceteet eet pes ore ae 2,591 
Hardware _.......... 12,286 
Liquors, Intoxicating ... — 33,077 
Machinery & Engines .. _ 435 
Mamaitres a) paninceeeonte bela 30 =— 
Metala. --conscs 15,082 7,322 
Nuts & Seeds . 20,309 2,413 
Oils & Fats ae 43,595 722 
Paper & Paperware ... — 10,254 
Piece Goods & Textiles 340 326,314 
Webigles’ (ic twsssaremeecens =< 6 
Wearing Apparel — 97,051 
Sundries “atee..2 47,010 84,945 

Totaly fexs-cton ea 500,530 700,601 


BRITISH EMPIRE, OTHER 


Articles i re 
Chemicals & Drugs ...... _ 6,309 
Chinese Medicines ...... 2,976 16,220 
Foodstuffs & Provisions 1 23,482 
Hardware “305.0323. 2d: —_— 21,783 
Liquors, Intoxicating ... 1,512 — 
Nuts & Seeds ... once 33,538 = 
Oils & Fats ee 11,934 
Paper & Paperware ... _ 638 
Piece Goods & Textiles — 73,150 
Vehicles ....... é 28,700 _ 
Wearing Appare — 71,108 
Simaries .cecrecrso eee 4,550 71,886 

LOtal sr. a.seestet-e 71,462 296,510 
U. S. A 

Articles Imports Boe 
Building Materials ...... 114,546 900 
Chemicals & Drugs ..... 1,141,837 —_ 
Chinese Medicines ...... 58,375 249,873 
Dyeing & Tanning 

Materials ............54+ 282,936 168,815 
Foodstuffs & Provisions 2,266,175 802,445 
Hardware: Foro ct, .c0aseee 143,625 2,713 
Liquors, Intoxicating ... 166,500 35,446 
Machinery & Engines .. 590,096 i 
Manures tat nae 4,647 
Metals _...... 627,029 320,000 
Nuts & Seeds _ 273,783 
Oils & Fats .. 1,438,567 8,326,229 
bag Sy Me ca Ph Be 20,836 _ 
Paper & Paperware ..... 525,338 18,989 
Piece Goods & Textiles 512,338 2,238 
DLODACCO daar sean ate 1,398,606 3,287 
Vehicles .......... 665.492 — 
Wearing Apparel 420.075 3,232} 
Sonaries, 228 ee 3,004,560 2,122,647. 


Wotal< -ccgacnsorei 13,676,931 12,305,244, 
BELGIUM 

Articles Pre Exports 
$ , 
Building Materials 199,175 —:; 
Chemicals & Drugs . 66,805 207,000 
Chinese Medicines ...... =a 068 

Dyeing & Tanning 
Materials: «3. cpitecue-ss 56,305 — 
Foodstuffs & Provisions _ 5,942 
Hardware 23,100 — 
Metals ....... 859,416 3,200 
Nuts & Seeds _ 7,000 
Oils & Fats . — 389,774 
Paintaa)ss:<23 103,515 -- 
Paper & Foner 150,970 _ 
Piece Goods & 28,010 — 
DBundrigs) | fercetes re oos es 33,000 35,538 
Total vaste sts: 1,520,296 652,522 
CUBA 
Articles Imports Exot 
$ 

SURAT lekien carrnidaiane ore _— 42,297 

PSMA ac tetansonsnnaece _— 42,297 


CHINA, NORTH 


Articles pts Exports 


Building Materials ...... —_ 6,124 
Chemicals & Drugs ... 405,750 21,910 
Chinese Medicines ...... 402,293 19,318 
Dyeing & Tanning 
Materialist “Gisdce.. «abe 1,703 7,111 
Foodstuffs & Provisions 2, ery 734 43,115 
Hardware 6,688 20,319 
Liquors, Intoxie: se 285 020 60,474 
Machinery & Engines .. — 23,707 
Metals? \2,.:0h-45.Jec- seas 56,000 101, 445 
Nuts & Seeds 2,313,464 
Oils & Fats ... 285,562 204,820 
Paints wren cesar S 63,550 _ 
Paper & Paperware ... — 15,000 
Piece Goods & Textiles 2,308,058 65,712 
Veicles ie ..ov3 3: :<castrass <= 4,200 36,450 
Wearing Apparel . 68,698 31,859 
Sundriga i cccacccerepace 468,728 842, 258 
Tota ww... yess eee 9,045,448 1,499,622 
CHINA, MIDDLE 
Articles Imports ae ls 
Animals, Live ............- 137,750 a 
Building Materials .. 2,440 29,836 
Chemicals & Drugs 14,578 283,808 
Chinese Medicines ...... 31,537 1,500 
Dyeing & Tanning 
Materials ............... 15,705 145,882 
Foodstuffs & Provisions 1,857,751 729,353 
Fuelss ...scc 8,112 —_— 
Hardware ...... 1,400 4,833 
Liquors, Intoxic. ges 24,000 a 
Machinery & Engines’ 5 2,250 9,240 
IManures it nea sd. avon tacoen = 600,650 
Metals “a.....- 16,308 358,220 
Minerals & Ores ~ 2,250 
Nuts & Seeds ... 31,064 _ 
Oils & Fats . 437,577 889,956 
Paints) jostseecacun: 4 = 40,496 
Paper & Paperware ..... 16,155 393,635 
Piece Goods & Textiles 58,341 52,213 
Vehiclesi 3.5 -.0dsereeos. _ 19,910 
Wearing Apparel 21,292 _ 
Sundries 447,704 523,902 
Total 3,123,964 4,083,684 
CHINA, SOUTH 
Articles rapa! een 
Animals, Live ............ 1,837,059 i 
Building Materiais 553,046 41,950 
Chemicals & Drugs 31,620 2,043,109 
Chinese Medicines ...... 546,113 30,582 
Dyeing & Tanning 
Materials: 5.::scascnessss 67,419 772,919 
Foodstuffs & Provisions 3,489,654 540,619 
Fuels 870,168 998 
Hardware J 70,216 87,908 
Machinery & Engines = _ 42,405 
Manures)(-riisses.« scdunativs 14,596 29,690 
Metals \) sc rtdicc 11,580 2,344,309 
Minerals & Ores . 100,90 =_ 
Nuts & Seeds .... Z 444,623 40,031 
Oils & Fats .... . 14,808,383 4,701,542 
Paints: gids. =a e i 99,612 
Paper & Paperware ..... 391,451 2,124,556 
\Piece Goods & Textiles 3,686,226 282,022 
Vehicles. ............ = 321,918 
Wearing Apparel ey 270 10,825 
Stundries jertec. sores. 973,971 4,165,805 
Total Merchandise Py 909, 695 17,880,800 
TBreasureigs wi... -se0.08h 223 =_ 
Grand Total ......... 29,912,918 17,880,800 
CENTRAL AMERICA 
Articles Imports ee 
Chinese Medicines ...... — 4,671 
Foodstuffs & Provisions — 22,296 
Hardwaren iiyis-stents- niche — 95 
Nuts & Seeds ............ _ 200 
Piece Goods & Textiles 72, Br 6,953 
Wearing Apparel ........ 500 1,570 
Bunaries: set ha ocaness a 29,835 
Total swsch es RIS 73,161 65,620 
DENMARK 
Articles = Exports 
$ 
Chinese Medicines ...... _ 3,998 
Liquors, Intoxicating . 62,192 _ 
Machinery & Engines . a 140 140 
poy Ga ae 28,571 166,764 
TOY cece tees 90,903 171,902 


EGYPT 


Articles en ee 


Chinese. Medicines 
Foodstuffs & Provisions 


Machinery & Engines .. 24,524 
Nuts & Seeds ............ _— 
Oils) 0) HAUS cites cesenee —_ 
Piece Goods & Textiles = 
PEODECCON | Moin ncemneieseean 7,455 
Wearing Apparel 
MUNGLIES! Vitis cae ser ae eens _ 
Total Gircencatyer renee 31,979 
FRANCE 
Articles ge oe 
Chemicals & Drugs ...... 270,330 
Chinese Medicines .. = 
Dyeing & Tan 
Materials = 
Hardware ....... ; 9 
Liquors, Intoxicating ... 109,169 
Machinery & Engines .. 1,92 
Nuts & Seeds ............ — 
Oils & Fats ...... : 63,330 
Paper & Paperware ..... 82,101 
Piece Goods & Textiles 53,460 
RCRICION ST oMincnsu cena cennen 10,880 
SSUES. Wa urtuct ves cee secon. 169,419 
ROGAN J yencnerce exes tetas 760,709 
FRENCH INDQ CHINA 
Articles ~~ 
Building Materials ...... 29,000 
Chemicals & Drugs .. 6,550 
Chinese Medicines .. 31,940 
Dyeing & Ta 
Materials ........ 3,580 
Foodstuffs & Provis: ons 887,100 
1 5,500 
1,110 
Metals Wer ces.-secanesas 744,600 
Nuts & Seeds 64,750 
Oils & Fats . se 
PAINTS his. cacuane ent 4 16,540 
Paper & Paperware ... _— 
Piece Goods & Textiles 65,280 
Tobacco = 
Vehicles... = 
Wearing Apparel . 
Sundries! Wiiecirteekscasay 136,122 
sy SAU eerie eno Se 1,992,072 
HOLLAND 
Articles Imports 
Chemicals & Drugs 14,747 
Chinese Medicines .. = 
Foodstuffs & Provisio: S 128,819 
Liquors, TOPORICREDS 647 
Metals and 12,000 
Nuts & Seeds . — 
Oils & Fats . — 
Tobacco fe 1,29 
Wearing Apparel — 
SHUNGLICS. |G csaeeawarachar ee —_ 
Patel, Gul aisneswrcecers= 157,512 
ITALY 
Articles a ic 
Chemicals & Drugs ...... 2,135 
Chinese Medicines ...... = 
Dyeing Tanning 
Materials 13,200 
Liquors, Intoxicating 2,484 
Metals ........... 48,968 
Nuts & Seeds = 
Oils & Fats ...... _— 
Paper & Paperware ..... 68,516 
Piece Goods & Textiles 2,299,323 
Wearing Apparel ........ 149,170 
pop heYs bd Se esa nsnpcna acc 7,026 
ately Macca vanenaarke rey 2,590,822 
JAPAN 
Articles pr 


Liquors, Intoxicating ... 


Total 


Exports 
$ 


18,247 
18,379 


537 
3,307 
8,400 


43,362 
532,931 


625,163 


Exports 
$ 


6,820 
38,882 


60,480 


5,670 
234,461 


72,946 
119,044 
538,303 


Exports 
$ 


6,812 
261,000 


19,400 
1,146,794 
16,696 


3,599 
44,914 


105,504 
1,947,278 


Exports 
$ 


31,528 


2,140 
262,349 


281 
144,386 


440,684 


Exports 
$ 


30,400 


129,456 
749,006 


Exports 
$ 
1,009 


1,009 


FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


KWONG CHOW WAN 


Articles Imports 
Animals, Live ..... 475,740 
Chemicals & Drugs mae 
Chinese Medicines 2,394 
Dyeing & Tanning 

Materials! ‘cvacacccrencs 360 
Foodstuffs & Provisions 139,953 
INIGTAIS) ic rneaacmenrurmen — 
Nuts & Seeds 1,265 
Oils & Fats ... 7,180 
PARISI (Gecoencaeentvs —- 
Paper & Paperware ae 
WEbICleS Br tnteec=se<cecnee — 
MUNGRIORG Grace cai. <c.eesvae 264,045 

PORN aieaggaes stsces = 890,937 
MACAO 

Articles vin ws 

Animals, Live ............ 18,000 


Building Materials .. 13,360 
Chemicals & Drugs .. 875 
Chinese Medicines 71,573 
Dyeing & Tanning 

Materials ............... 5,913 
Foodstuffs & Provisions 1,665,345 
Fuels 231,001 
Hardware 1,144 
Liquors, Intoxicating ... 295,372 
Machinery & Engines .. 15,966 
Manures .., 
Metals 5,123 
Minerals & 1,678 
Nuts & Seeds ... 56,711 
Oils & Fats ... 53,618 
Painigw pana eenet ans _ 


Paper & Paperware .. % 9,4 
Piece Goods & Textiles 3,014,665 


TODaCCO! Ripsscspcstecescnssos 550 
Vehicles ............ 1,260 
Wearing Apparel . 8,680 
SUNS 7 hic cess chews 896,063 
Motel “Weesicic asarice 6,370,370 
NORWAY 
Articles Imports 
$ 

Foodstuffs & Provisions 13,281 
Liquors, Intoxicating ... 101,217 
Nuts & Seeds ............ — 
Oils & Fats ........ a _— 
Paper & Paperware ..... 1,969,680 
Sunaries Gavecwvaarssre 0 _— 
LOCAL Mt yada cncparecane 2,084,178 


Exports 
$ 


13,058 
3,620 


34,953 
350 
9,917 
27,238 
55,327 


160,375 


Exports 
$ 


48,741 
164,042 
118,236 


13,705 
953,678 


1 
1 210, 001 
5,056,247 


Exports 
$ 


2,244 
169,755 


147,597 
319,596 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


Articles sins idad 
Chemicals & Drugs ..... —_— 
Chinese Medicines ...... 9,970 
Dyeing & 

Materials ; 96,250 
Foodstuffs & P: 85,015 
RISTOWare | ccs seceeanareincs — 


Liquors, Intoxicating 
Metals 


Nuts & Seeds . 5,760 
Oils & Fats . 22,500 
PRINUS a cas cctnneees : —_ 
Paper & Paperware ... _ 
Piece Goods & Textiles — 
Tobacco = 
Vehicles... —_ 
Wearing Apparel 
SuMdriese o.ccccseo eons 281,849 
MPOtal Weestavacusesiessien 501,344 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Articles ergs 
Chemicals & Drugs ..... _ 
Chinese Medicines ...... _ 
Dyeing & Tanning 
Materials: vcs snccksuny _ 
Foodstuffs & Provisions 28,250 
HIATGWArCs <.iscscasvexsccann 1,600 
Machinery & age - _ 
Metals fe 132,000 
Nuts & Seeds . _— 
Oils & Fats ae _ 
Paper & Paperware ..... 90,000 
Piece Goods & Textiles 218,555 
SODACCOM fessrasanesereasconva 7,150 
Wearing Apparel 37,500 
Sundries _........ 243,303 
ORM ne teat acinves sanes 758,358 


Exports 
$ 


6,290 
133,692 


387,924 
12,261 


430, 742 
1,704,038 


Exports 
$ 


64,582 
104,119 


143,505 
670,543 


3,564,298 


PORTUGAL 
Articles Imports 
$ 
Liquors, Intoxicating . 1,800 
NFUGEIES |. craic socsGetvan 7,320 
SLOUAln nrretrnnescarccsascn 9,120 
SIAM 
Articles Imports 
$ 
Building Materials ...... 1,175,085 
Chemicals & Drugs ..... 300 
Chinese Medicines ...... 107,217 
Dyeing & Tanning 
Wisteria 1) s.cssoncosuce 79,250 
Foodstuffs & Provisions 971,342 
WUWOISS A caee ac eusnaentearees 8,940 
Hardware 5,000 


Liquors, Intoxicating ee 
Machinery & Engines .. 


ManGRER FS 5. hush sxes. Sees 
Metals. ccsiswsn 
Nuts & Seeds 
Oils & Fats ... 
POAICS IN tei duahcconek cer svaviret 
Paper & Paperware ..... 3,800 
Piece Goods & Textiles = 
Railway Materials ...... 167,550 
TODRCCG. ies coxnrsaens —_ 
Vehicles” .......... — 
Wearing Apparel 29,429 
SUNGTION iv ssccsentsss ess 1,317,693 
EOtal! Oe Gteakevarroren en 6,025,050 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Articles oe 
Chinese Medicines ...... — 
Piece Goods & Textiles 90,745 
Sundries. cect ssa 40,000 
POCA aac pacessenkine 130,745 
SWEDEN 
Articles Imports 
$ 
Building Materials 57,500 


Chemicals & Drugs .. 7,938 
Chinese Medicines an 
Foodstuffs & Provisions = 
Hardware’ iis ctccecosemacee 7,495 
Machinery & Engines .. 39,640 
Metals? 0c. ciiivinecveansessinn 16,134 
Oils & Fats _ 
Paints 2,45 
Paper & P. 123,316 
Vehicles 2,025 
Sundries 40,407 
POUR Sai nncacacaccsanse es 296,905 
SWITZERLAND 
Articles = 
Chemicals & Drugs ..... 174,213 
Dyeing & Tanning 
Materiales losicsascccccss 246,560 
Paper & Paperware . 1,087 
MURORIGS Mins cxebtes dacws vee 126,382 
AD ete lA eacwi aeucesds<ascy 548,242 
SPAIN 
Articles a ohe 
Liquors, Intoxicating ... 28,820 
SOURIS wiaivascaxesshyers 


ALL OTHER COUNTRIES 


Articles eee 
Chemicals & Drugs ..... 11,146 
Chinese Medicines ...... _ 
Foodstuffs & Provisions 24,750 
Hardware 
Metals: s...000 — 
Oils & Fats 7 10,706 
Paper & Paperware ..... 120,550 


Piece Goods & Textiles 
Wearing Apparel .. 


28,820 


Exports 
$ 


36,133 
36,133 


Exports 
$ 
2,100 
257,585 
239,900 


118,747 


281,151 
10,896 
102,423 
187,377 
452,539 
2,549,613 
5,788 
19,550 
1,001,152 
1,091,276 


7,079,790 


Exports 
1,197 
179,082 
180,279 


Exports 
$ 


478,602 
75,600 
55,279 


619,788 


Exports 
$ 


Exports 
$ 


Exports 
$ 


Sundries. ........ " 60 
PR OERA aluntvs vowed AT ars G4 167,212 


1,023,492 
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